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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
etter 
( N Tuesday Mr. Asquith moved the first section of his 
Resolutions for dealing with the so-called veto of the 
House of Lords. We have dealt elsewhere with the main 
part of his speech, but may notice here the very important 
passage in which he rejected the Referendum as inapplicable 
to the British Constitution. South in one of his sermons tells 
us how Jehoshaphat rejected certain prophetic advice because 
“he smelt the parasite through the prophet.” We are bound 
to say that though Mr. Asquith’s language was exceedingly 
pontifical, we smell the party politician through the prophet. 
The real reason why Mr. Asquith cannot find any use for the 
Referendum is because he thinks it would be injurious to the 
Liberal Party. 

Mr. Asquith’s main objection to using the Referendum to 
decide deadlocks between the two Houses is that the Refer- 
endum would only be applied to Liberal legislation, and that 
the Lords would never add a Referendum clause to Unionist 
measures. Surely Mr. Asquith cannot be unaware that a per- 
fectly simple and practical plan for meeting this difficulty has 
been proposed. For example, the Referendum Committee of 
the British Constitution Association, of which Professor 
Dicey was a member, published last summer a Report which 
may be obtained at the offices of the Association, 23 Charing 
Cross, in which it was suggested, in order to meet Mr. 
Asquith’s difficulty, that a poll of the people should take place 
“when not less than one-third of the Members of either 
House of Parliament should petition that an Act be referred 
to the people before it came into operation.” The truth is, 
the present Liberal Party fear the will of the people, and do 
not intend that a direct reference shall ever be made to them. 
If they allowed such reference they could no longer 
masquerade as The People. The Referendum would tear the 
mask from their faces. 











Mr. Redmond, who followed Mr. Balfour—whose speech we 
notice elsewhere—after giving the Resolutions “a hearty and 
general support,” ended with some remarks, none the less 
sinister because they were veiled, which showed that his 
attitude towards the Budget is unchanged. Mr. Munro- 
Ferguson expressed the opinion of the moderate Liberals 
when he declared that he could not support the Government 
unless they included in their Resolutions a scheme for the 
reform of the Upper House. Mr. Barnes, on the other hand, 
while protesting against the mildness of Mr. Asquith’s pro- 
posals, said that, fuiling anything more drastic, the Labour 
Party would vote in favour of the Resolutions. 





Cecil, who declared that the effect of party government would 
be to make the second and third discussions of a measure 
nothing but an empty form. “There is no greater hypocrisy 
than to represent the House of Commons as a free deliberative 
assembly.” Lord Hugh Cecil went on to outline a scheme for 
the reform of the House of Lords. He suggested that the 
Chamber should consist of four hundred persons nominated by 
the King on the advice of his Ministers, and that of these three 
hundred and fifty should beselected from the hereditary Peerage 
for life, while the remaining fifty should be “ distinguished 
persons of various kinds.” By this means the balance of 
parties in the Upper House would be on the whole evenly 
maintained, for as vacancies occurred they would be filled 
by members of the party in power. After speeches from Mr. 
Birrell and Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald expressed 
his doubts as to whether a Second Chamber could be devised 
which should protect the country from a Cabinet tyranny; he 
believed, on the contrary, that a responsible single Chamber 
would make for honesty of administration. 


On Thursday Sir Robert Finlay moved an amendment to 
Mr. Asquith’s Motion to the effect that a strong and efficient 
Second Chamber was necessary, and that the House, while 
willing to consider proposals for reform, “ decline to proceed 
with proposals which would destroy the usefulness of any 
Second Chamber, and would remove the only safeguard 
against great changes being made by the Government 
of the day, not only without the consent, but against the 
wishes, of the majority of the electors.” An abler, more 
statesmanlike, and more illuminating speech than that of Sir 
Robert Finlay has not been made during the whole Constitu- 
tional discussion. Mr, Asquith’s Resolutions, he declared, 
marked the definite triumph of the extremist section of the 
Cabinet. Those members of the Cabinet who had said it 
was absolutely essential that there should be a strong Second 
Chamber must realise now that their view was shelved. 


After pointing out that there was no analogy between the 
disuse of the veto of the Crown and the so-called veto of the 
House of Lords, because the Crown now acted on the advice 
of Ministers, and no Minister would advise the Crown to veto 
a Bill which had passed through a House of Commons in 
which he commanded a majority, Sir Robert tore to pieces 
the assumption of the Commons that they are the people, and 
that it was a high crime and misdemeanour for any one 
to suggest that the people should be asked what they 
think. In other words, as we have pointed out elsewhere, 
the Lords do not claim, and have not exercised, the right of 
veto, but merely the right to make sure in doubtful cases what 
is the will of the people. Sir Robert next proceeded to show 
how superficial was the way in which Mr. Asquith dealt 
with Parliamentary precedents, and proved conclusively the 
right of the Lords to reject a Money Bill. As we have said 
in these columns a dozen times, the Lords bave no right to 
tax the people, but to conclude from that that the Lords have 
no right to prevent the people being unduly or unfairly taxed, 
or to insist that in extreme cases the people shall be consulted 
as to a new tax, is utterly preposterous. 


Mr. Churchill, who wound up Thursday's debate for the 
Government, after painting a terrific picture of the 
tremendous power of correction and discrimination which 
would be left to the Peers under the Government proposal, 
and after denouncmg Lord Rosebery, Mr. Harold Cox, the 
editor of the Spectator,and Lord Hugh Cecil for deviding 
the party system, declared that no other system would secure 
the stability of democratic institutions. As a matter of fact, 
we agree with Mr. Ohurchill in believing that system to 
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be necessary and inevitable, but surely that should not 
prevent us from mitigating its evils and giving free play in 


the Constitution to the correctives of the party system. Mr.: 


Churchill seems to argue that because we shall always have 
the party system with us in some form or other, we cannot have 
too much of it. We confess in this respect to being moderate 
drinkers rather than either teetotalers or dipsomaniacs. 


Mr. Churchill ended his speech by the declaration that the 
Government would not hold office unless they had reason to 
believe that they could carry their Resolutions into law. 
“Since the House of Lords, upon evil and unpatriotic 
instigation, as I judge it, have used their veto to affront the 
prerogative of the Crown and invade the rights of the 
Commons, it has now become necessary that the Crown and 
the Commons acting together should restore the balance of 
the Constitution and restrict for ever the veto of the House 
of Lords.” We are not alarmed. If Mr. Winston Churchill 
and his colleagues refer the Constitutional question to the 
people, and can obtain from them an order to destroy the 
functions of the Upper House, and so leave us with a single 
Chamber, the Lords, like every other institution in the 
country, will submit to the orders of their master. Till his 
orders have been obtained, Mr. Churchill’s talk of what the 
Crown and the Commons are going to do leaves us cold. At 
present Mr. Churchill has no right to pose as the spokesman 
of either. 


The proposals of the Government for “ guillotining ” debate 
on the Veto Resolutions were issued in the House of Commons 
on Thursday night. Proceedings in Committee on the first 
Resolution are to be brought toaclose not later than 10.30 p.m. 
on April 7th, on the second Resolution not later than 7.30 on 
April 14th, and on the third Resolution not later than 10 p.m. 
on the same day. The Prime Minister, in reply to Mr. Balfour 
on the same evening, also stated that when the “ guillotine” 
Resolutions in regard to the veto had been passed, he would 
propose to apply the “guillotine” to the Budget of last year. 


That the Government will carry the “ guillotine” in the ease 
of the Veto Resolutions there can be no doubt; but whether 
they will be equally successful with the Budget remains to be 
seen. All depends on whether they can come to terms with 
Mr. Redmond. The general impression seems to be that his 
acquiescence is to be had ata price; but how high that price 
is may be judged from a very curious statement made by Mr. 
William O’Brien at a meeting of the All for Ireland League 
held in Cork on Thursday :— 

“ Referring to a conversation which he and Mr. Healy had with 
Mr. Lloyd George at the Chancellor’s request, Mr. O’Brien said it 
was based on the demand that Ireland should be relieved of 
everything that was objectionable in the Budget—the extra Spirit- 
duties, the brewery licenses, Land-taxes, Succession-duties, and 
the general revaluation—and that, in addition to all this, land 
purchase should be restored by the Treasury right away upon the 
same terms as under the Act of 1903. He was breaking no confi- 
dence when he said these demands would have been conceded if 
Mr. Redmond and his friends could only have been induced to 
join them in asking for them. Those apostles of unity who dared 
to fling the cry of disunion in their faces actually refused the 
request of Mr. Lloyd George to meet them in friendly conference 
even to discuss those terms.” 


We wonder what Mr. Redmond on the one hand, and the 
Government’s Radical supporters on the other, will say to 
these revelations. How will the Temperance Party view the 
exemption of Ireland from all increased taxation on intoxi- 
eants P Again, how will the Land-taxers like Ireland being 
relieved of all extra taxation on land and from the general 
revaluation? Again, what will the ordinary English taxpayer 
think of the admission that the taxes which are good enough 
for him are not good enongh for Ireland? What strikes us, 
however, most about the whole thing is that Mr. Redmond 
did not agree to what was virtually a proposal for cutting 
Ireland out of the Budget. It is diflicult to imagine that he 
stood out merely on the Constitutional point, and that he 
would rather see the Government attempting the impossible 
task of putting pressure upon the Crown by means of 
financial chaos than free Ireland from taxation. No doubt 
we shall know more about the matter in the course of the 
next day or two, 


The queation which men are asking each other everywhere 
is, When is the General Election to be? for the belief that it 





is now inevitable is widespread. We can, of ¢ i 
special knowledge, nor the power of prediction, but ion 
venture upon a sporting shot, we should say that the dan sd 
point of the Government will be found to be the Bua, ‘ 
Closure Resolutions. If they can get over them, then Pa 
may very likely survive for a month or two longer. If = 
the other hand, they fail here, the Dissolution must of conn 
come at once. For many reasons the Government would 
prefer to come to grief on a neutral question like that of takin 
time rather than on a direct point of controversy such ag that 
connected with details of the Budget. They are naturall 
anxious to conceal as far as they can the dominant fact that 
the Lords referred the Budget to the people, and that the 
people returned a majority of Members opposed thereto, 


On Wednesday night Mr. Aneurin Williams Proposed in 
the House of Commons a Motion in favour of p ; 
representation, which was supported by Members from every 
part of the House. Mr. Burns, on behalf of the Government, 
threw cold water on the proposal, and declared pessi- 
mistically that “there were many anomalies and injustices 
in the electoral system which proportional representation 
would not eradicate.” Finally, however, he announced that 
if the Government were not regarded as pledged to bring in 
a Bill either this or next Session, they were prepared to leave 
the matter to the judgment of the House. The Motion was 
thereupon carried without a division. That is a subject for 
no small congratulation, and marks a stage in the development 
of this most important reform. We say without hesitation 
that proportional representation is the greatest political 
need of our day. Without this corrective the party system 
will gradually grow stricter and tighter, and in the end will 
strangle all liberty and independence in the nation. 


Mr. Roosevelt delivered a remarkably outspoken address at 
the Egyptian University on Monday in the presence of the 
Egyptian Princes, the Ministers and several ex-Ministers, and 
members of the diplomatic body. Character, he insisted, was 
far more important than mental subtlety. Substantial educa. 
tion, whether of an individual or of a people, could only be 
obtained by a process, not by an act. Self-government was nota 
matter of a decade or two, but of generations. Furthermore, it 
was essential to the educational process that it should combine 
with itself a spirit condemning lawlessness and race hatred. 
The recent murder of Boutros Pasha had shocked all good 
men of every nation whose respect was worth having. It was 
even more a calamity for Egypt than a wrong to an individual, 
The type of assassin was alien to good citizenship, whether in 
peace or in war. “Such a man stood on a pinnacle of evil and 
infamy, and those who apologised for or condoned his act, 
either by word or deed, directly or indirectly, whether before 
the deed or after it, occupied the same bad eminence.” Weare 
surprised to see a speech so wise and so honourable to the man 
who made it characterised as an indiscretion by the West- 
minster Gazetie on the ground that Mr. Roosevelt cannot be 
regarded as a private individual. We should have thought 
that, to use his own words, “all good men of every nation 
whose respect was worth having” would welcome the whele- 
some doetrine which it contains. 


The new President of the Duma, M. Guchkoff, delivered 
his inaugural address yesterday week. After thanking the 
Duma for electing him, M. Guchkoff outlined a comprebensive 
scheme of legislation, including a new National Defence Bill, 
and Bills dealing with national education, reform of the local 
Courts, the inviolability of the person, peasant credit banks, 
workmen’s insurance, &c. He admitted that there were 
“extraneous obstacles” in the way of fruitful legislation, but 
by removing the obstacles within the Duma they could con- 
siderably weaken those outside. For himself, he reiterated 
his adherence to the system of Constitutional Monarchy, and 
declared that he could not anticipate a peaceful develop- 
ment of contemporary Russia except under such a régime, 
with a Duma endowed with wide legislative powers, and with 
a strong Executive responsible only to the Monarch and not 
to the political parties. In other words, he made it clear that 
Constitutional Monarchy, as he interpreted it, could not 
imply Parliamentary government in the English sense in the 
Russia of to-day. 


It was announced in Tuesduy’s papers that the negotiations 
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between Canada and the United States on the question of the 
fariff bad reached a satisfactory termination. Notes have 
heen interchanged between Mr. Knox and Mr. Fielding, from 
which it appears that the Canadian tariff will be reduced 
upon thirteen groups of commodities—including cottonseed- 
oil, dried fruits, nuts, photographs, engravings, watch actions, 
soap, window-glass, and feathers—while Canada will get the 
benefit of the minimum American tariff. Canada will create 
no additional tariff complications for herself, nor will she 
make any changes which will discriminate against the 
Mother-country. The settlement, though its importance to 
Canada can be exaggerated, is very satisfactory, and, curiously 
enough, isa subject for congratulation alike to Free-traders and 
Tariff Reformers. The result is a removal of restrictions on 
trade, even if the mutual threats by which the Agreement was 
obtained were threats of enhanced Protection. 


Sentence was delivered on Tuesday by the special tribunal 
of the High Court at Bombay appointed to try the seven 
Brahmans implicated in the murder of Mr. Jackson, the 
Collector of Nasik. After a trial which lasted sixteen days, 
Kanbere, the actual assassin; Karve, leader in the murder 
conspiracy; and Deshpande, who with Karve accompanied 
Kanhere to the theatre, were sentenced to death. Three 
active members of the secret society which planned the 
murder were sentenced to transportation for life, and a friend 
of Kanhere’s, who knew that the murder would be committed, 
to imprisonment for two years. The accused were convicted 
chiefly by their own confessions. Mr. Jackson, who was 
murdered on the eve of his transference to Bombay, was not 
only a distinguished scholar, but devoted to the natives, in 
whose loyalty he reposed the utmost confidence. Yet though 
generally respected and beloved, he was marked down for 
assassination by a secret society, most of whom belonged to 
one of the most powerful branches of the highest of all Hindu 
castes—the Chitpawan Brahmans—and the crime was the 
deliberate outcome of consultations extending over a period 
of three months. Yet not a single warning or hint reached 
the authorities, and since the murder no practical help has 
been afforded them in tracing the conspiracy to its source. 





The prolonged crisis in Greece has been relieved. On 
Wednesday King George read in the Chamber a Royal 
Proclamation announcing the convocation of a National 
Assembly to determine what clauses of the Constitution are 
to be revised. No date is fixed for the convocation of this 
“revisionist Chamber,” but a general pledge is given that it 
will be summoned in due time. After the King had read his 
Proclamation M. Dragoumis addressed the Deputies, stating 
that the work of reconciliation had been accomplished, thanks 
to the unanimous support which the Chamber bad rendered to 
the Government, and after a sitting lasting only a quarter of an 
hour the Parliament came to a peaceful end. Simultaneonsly 
the Military League issued a manifesto signed by twenty-five 
members, including General Zorbas, stating that their work 
was ended, entrusting the Government with paramount 
authority until the meeting of the Assembly, and releasing 
the members of the League from the oath taken last August. 
The manifesto invades the Royal prerogative, but, as the Times 
correspondent observes, “this final usurpation may be par- 
doned,”—especially as it makes for the maintenance of order. 

“The Drink Bill of 1909,” compiled by Mr. Wilson, 
secretary of the United Kingdom Alliance, appears in 
Thursday’s Times. He arrives at the conclusion that 
£155,162,485 was spent on intoxicants in 1909, as compared 
with £161,060,482 in 1908, the decrease being £4,800,000 on 
spirits and £1,186,000 on beer. If there had been no increase 
in prices, the reduction on the total expenditure would have 
been £11,147,997. Mr. Wilson regards the increased price 
of spirits, due to increased taxation, as the chief factor in 
causing the enormous reduction of over seven million gallons 
in the quantity of spirits consumed. The figures, combined 
with other proofs, also encourage the belief that temperance 
is spreading. But that there is still room for improvement is 
sufficiently shown from the fact that about two-thirds of the 
total annual drink bill, or about £110,000,000, is spent by the 
working classes. 


A correspondent of the Times gives an interesting summary 
of a Babylonian version of the story of the Flood discovered 
st Nippur by the American excavators acting under the 








auspices of the University of Pennsylvania. The text, which 
is inscribed on a tablet of unbaked clay, and corresponds sub- 
stantially with the Nineveh versions, has been edited by Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht as “the earliest version of the Babylonian 
Deluge Story,” and the parallels between it and the Bible 
version, set forth in his forthcoming volume, are both close 
and striking, especially as this fragment, in his opinion, 
probably belongs to a version which was written, destroyed, 
and buried before the time of Abraham. 


In a letter published in Tuesday’s Times Sir Henry Kimber 
points out that the constitution of the House of Commons 
requires reform no less than that of the House of Lords, 
“Perhaps,” he says, “the mote in our brother’s eye may 
appear less when compared with the beam in our own.” One 
half of the electors send 454 Members to Parliament, and the 
other half send 216. On the other hand, one half of the 
Members represent 5,239,300 electors, and the other half 
represent only 2,466,417. One of the most striking examples 
of the necessity for redistribution is that it is possible to select 
two electoral areas of 166,000 voters, one of which returns four 
Members and the other forty-five. 





Mr. Lloyd George’s speech to the Gladstone League, 
summarised in our last issue, has produced the usual crop 
of corrections. His condemnation of the Land Purchase 
Act of 1903 is answered by Mr. William O’Brien in 
the Times of yesterday week. Mr. Lloyd George asserted 
that the first result of that Act had been to put up the 
price of land in Ireland by seven years’ purchase. Mr. 
O’Brien retorts by quoting the official statistics of sales 
under that Act for the county of Cork, where 17,944 
tenants have become proprietors at « price of £8,346,257, 
at an average rate of 213 years’ purchase for the county 
at large, and 207 years’ purchase in the congested dis- 
tricts. In Galway, it is true, the ratepayers have been 
saddled with £28,000 a year for extra police, and about as 
much again for malicious injuries, and the “first result” 
of the sums thus imposed on the ratepayers of Galway 
has been to add an equivalent of at least “seven yeara’ 
purchase” to the price of their holdings. “But that,” 
remarks Mr. O'Brien, “is not the fault of the Act of 1903, but 
of those who, by the aid of Mr. Birrell’s Act of 1909, have 
succeeded in wrecking it.” 





Mr. Lloyd George's statement that scores of thousands of 
crofting families had been swept clean away to make deer 
forests for a few rich plutocrats is dealt with in Monday's 
Times. ‘“ Western Highlands” writes to point out that the 
Royal Commissioners of 1883 declared that, with one exception 
of dubious date and history, they had not any evidence 
established before them of evictions for the purpose of deer 
forests, and asserts that since that date there have been no 
clearances of crofters for that purpose. Finally, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s account of the evictions in Wales is traversed by 
Mrs. Nicholl, the daughter of the late Mr. Dillwyn, in the 
Standard of yesterday week. 


Sir Walter Runciman in a speech at South Shields on 
Thursday weck said that the Minera (Eight Hours) Act “had 
dislocated trade, thrown thousands out of work, and, should a 
great strike not be averted, it would be the most terrible blow 
that had ever been struck at our staple industry.” He 
thought it would be unjust to throw the blame upon Lord 
Gladstone, for the consumers were to blame more than any- 
body. Sir Walter declared finally that “both political 
parties were culpably responsible for allowing themselves 
to be bullied and cajoled into the adoption of so sinister a 
policy.” There speaks the true party man. He sighs as a 
patriot, and obeys as a loyal Liberal. We are old-fashioned 
enough to think that the man who fires the rifle and kills is 
the murderer. The Cabinet cannot escape responsibility by 
their friends saying that the other side would have behaved 
as badly. Why the consumers are to be blamed passes our 
comprehension. We are consumers, and we did our best by 
protest to prevent the passage of the Act as certain to lead to 
evil, and there were thousands of consumers who did the same, 
Why, then, should they be blamed and the Cabinet absolved ? 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. March 17th 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 81,',—Thursday week 81. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. ASQUITH’S SPEECH. 


M®* ASQUITH’S speech in introducing the Veto 
Resolutions was, as might have been expected, 
exceedingly brilliant and exceedingly able. We might 
indeed go further and add that he said the very best that 
could possibly be said for the propositions which he desires 
that the House of Commons and the country should 
accept. Yet we venture to aesert that most men, if they 
have been able to clear their minds of party cant, will say 
at the end of it :—“ 1f this is the best that can be said for 
the Government scheme, heaven help them!” In spite of 
Mr. Asquith’s parade of firmness and moderation com- 
bined, there was an extraordinary air of unreality about 
the whole speech. It was just the kind of studied address 
that counsel makes when he has got a fairly good case 
on the surface, but when he knows even better than his 
opponent how terribly thin the ice is, and how essential it 


is to avoid breaking through into the deep waters below. | 


One has throughout the feeling that Mr. Asquith, though 
he knows the facts, is not prepared to face them, or at any 
rate not to face them in public, or to ask his hearers to face 
them. For example, there was not a hint in the speech of 
the dominant fact of the whole situation,—that if the 

resent Members of the House of Commons voted accord- 
ing to their convictions, and not with a view to external 
consequences, the Budget of 1909-10 would be rejected by 
a majority of about 50, a fact which the House of Lords 
have a right to regard as ample justification for their 
action. They referred the Budget to the people, and the 
— have sent back a majority of representatives who 
condemn the Budget. Surely Mr. Asquith should have 
admitted this when he laid so much stress upon the point 
that the country sent back a majority of Members in 
favour of abolishing the veto of the Lords. The suppres- 


. 


sion we have just noticed makes his description of the 


situation entirely unreal. 

An equal air of unreality pervaded Mr. Asquith’s 
attempt to deal with the allegation that the abolition of 
the veto means single-Chamber government. Stripped of 
its oratorical cleverness, his argument is only a statement 
that when the Unionists are in power the House of Lords 
does not throw out Government Bills. Mr. Asquith 
appears to regard that as a great evil. He proposes to 
remedy it by doubling it, and depriving the country of 
two-Chamber government also when the Liberals are 
in power. In fact, he holds that two wrongs make a right. 
That is a strange position for a statesman to get himself 
into, but it is not difficult to see the road by which Mr. 
Asquith reached it. By conviction he is probably a bond-fide 
Second Chamber man, but he realises that to insist upon his 
view and to set up a strong reformed Second Chamber 
would break up his party. Therefore he has had to 
abandon all idea of reform. But though this is what 
he has to do in effect, he cannot do it in words. A very 
considerable section of his Cabinet are believers in the 
necessity of a Second Chamber. In this difficulty he has 
adopted a plan of compromise like that once described 
by Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln met a neighbour who 
imparted to him that he and his wife were in very strong 
disagreement. ‘I want to have our house painted,” said 
the neighbour, “ but my wife is dead against it, and neither 
of us can see our way to give in.” A few days later 
Lincoln met his friend again and asked what had been the 
upshot of the dispute. “Oh, it’s all right,” reptied the 
neighbour. ‘ We have settled it amicably by means of a 
compromise. The house is not to be painted.” That is 
the nature of the settlement arrived at between the members 
of the Cabinet who want to abolish the Second Chamber 
and those who want to maintain it. A compromise has 
been agreed upon, and the Second Chamber is to be 
abolished. 

Before we leave Mr. Asquith’s complaint that the Lords 
never reject Unionist measures, and thus during long 
periods abandon their functions, we should like to 
remark that it is inevitable that the House of Lords, 
as a body whose raison d’étre is checking, limiting, and 
revising the work of the Lower House, should do most of 
its work when the party which claims to be the party of 
progress, change, and reform, and therefore necessarily 
the legislative party, is in power. Here it scems to us 





that the fable of the grees pemage and the brake 
is apposite. A passenger once | a complaint at the 
office of a stage-coach company in regard to the 

in which the brake was applied. He travelled einshsallt 
he declared, from London to Dorking, and he noticed thee 
on parts of the route the brake was never applied at al 
while on others it was constantly being used. He wished ey 
drivers to be reproved for gross and culpable unfairness 
in this respect. The representative of the compan 
pointed out that the places where the brake was mf 
applied were on the level or uphill, and that it was natural 
that the brake should only be applied on the downhill part 
of the journey. It was, indeed, only because of the hill 
parts of the stage that a brake had been fitted to the coach 
Upon this the indignant passenger retorted: “So J see 
you are in league with the drivers and condone and support 
injustice,—a mere partisan.” He went on to demand that 
the brake should be removed altogether, or at any rate 
chained in such a way that it could not act, or, perhaps best 
of all, that the coach should be fitted with a new patent 
safety brake of his own invention, which would act neither 
uphill nor downhill nor on the level,—a contrivance on which 
the words “ Justice brake” were printed in very large letters, 
When the clerk suggested that the mird of the advocate of 
justice must be unhinged, the passenger merely repeated his 
appeals, and the discussion appeared likely to go on for 
ever. The people, however, who were waiting to go by the 
coach at last got tired, hustled the protesting passenger 
off, and insisted on the horses being put in and the brake 
left where it was. Brakes are wanted for hills, not for 
the level. That is the simple fact which vitiates Mr, 
Asquith’s plea that the House of Lords only acts strongly 
when the Liberals are in power. 

We cannot unfortunately spare much space to deal 
with Mr. Asquith’s friendly references to the controversy 
in which Mr. Bright and the Spectator took part 
some twenty-six years ago. We may remark, to 
begin with, that we are not in the least concerned to 
apologise for any change of attitude. The circumstances 
of our political life are at present completely different 
from what they were in 1884. We may, however, quote 
Mr. Balfour’s words on this point, as they strike us as 
exactly apposite :— 

“The Prime Minister went back, in what I think was a very 
instructive part of his speech, to a speech in Bingley Halli in 
1884, in which Mr. Bright denounced the House of Lords, sup- 
ported, it appears, by the Times and the Spectator of that day. If 
you had asked Mr. Bright, or those who took part in the Bingley 
Hall demonstration, nine years later what they thought about 
the House of Lords, would they have given the same verdict? 
Would the Times and Spectator have given the same verdict? No; 
and why? Because in the interval it would have been shown 
that the House of Lords, and the House of Lords alone, stood 
between the country and the great Constitutional changes of 
which the country profoundly disapproved. Observe that in this 
respect you are avowedly going to destroy the power of the House 
of Lords ever to do again what it did in 1893. It is because you 
are going to do that that you have the support of the Nationalist 
Party from Ireland.” 

We wish we could deal at greater length with Mr. Balfour's 
speech, for it contained many admirable criticisms of the 
Prime Minister’s scheme. 

In connexion with the Lords one more point remains to 
be considered. Mr. Asquith, in common with almost 
all other Liberal speakers and writers, assumes that the 
Lords claim a right to veto legislation passed in the House 
of Commons. No such claim, as a matter of fact, is 
ever made by or on behalf of the Lords. Again 
and again during the last twenty years they have 
made it clear that the very utmost they claim is to make 
sure that a Bill presented to them by the House of 
Commons represents the will of the people. If in their 
opinion it does represent the will of the people they pass it 
into law, however much they may dislike it. Witness their 
action over the Trade Disputes Bill, the Old-Age Pensions 
Bill, and the Miners (Eight Hours) Bill. [Whether this 
is a proper attitude for a Second Chamber is of course 
another matter. We are dealing now with the facts, not with 
the merits.] When, however, the Lords believe that 4 
measure sent up to them from the Commons does not 
represent the will of the people, but is contrary to the will of 
the people, or that the matter is one of very grave doubt, 
they declare that they cannot take the responsibility of 
assenting to it becoming law until the opinion of the people 
shall be passed thereon at a General Election. Take the 
Budget as a capital example. No one ever said in or 0B 
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he Upper House that the Land-taxes were so 
objectionable that they ought never to be assented to by 
+ Lords. All that the Lords said was that, as they 
. lved an entirely new departure upon which the country 
se pe been consulted, such consultation ought to take 
_ before they became law. If a new House of Com- 
mons was sent up ready to pass those clauses and the rest 
f the Budget, and did pass them, the Lords must of 
pee offer no objection. And here we may remark 
ns more that the judgment of the House of Lords has 
“ri amply justified. The result of the General Election is 
that the country as a whole has not returned a majority 
in favour of the Budget, but instead a substantial 
majority against it. Mr. Asquith and his friends are 
not treating the question fairly or reasonably when they 
pretend that the Lords claim anything in the shape of 
a veto on legislation. As we have said, what they 
claim is something very different,—namely, the right to 
make sure that the people are in favour of a particular law. 
The right of veto, according to the Lords’ reading of the 
Constitution, rests in the hands of the people, and of them 
alone. The Liberal Party can of course say that the 
Peers have no right to consider whether the people are 
or are not in favour of a particular Bill, and that their 
claim to refer doubtful measures is one which cannot be 
tolerated for an instant. In that case, however, they should 
ut the matter honestly before the country, and not pretend 
that they are fighting a claimtoaveto. All that the Lords 
claim is the right when in doubt to ask for orders from the 


sovereign people. 
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THE CREATION OF PEERS. 


HE passage from Mr. Asquith’s speech dealing with 

T the creation of Peers shows that the Government 

are as usual living in a fool’s paradise. They clearly 

think that the Lords may be frightened into 

acquiescing in the establishment of what will in effect 

be single-Chamber government by the menace that 

worse things may befall them,—that is, by the threat 

that the “aristocracy” will be swamped by a huge 

influx of new Members. We venture to say that 

the hope that the House of Lords will yield to such 

threats is entirely out of date. It is based upon 

a misconception, the misconception that the existing 

Members of the House of Lords are Peers first and 

citizens afterwards, and would rather maintain what are 

somewhat grandiloquently called “the privileges and 

rights of their Order" than help in the work of maintain- 

ing a check upon the legislative vagaries of the House of 

Commons. The great majority of the Peers are much 

more concerned with the risks involved in there being no 

restriction upon the arbitrary will of the Lower House 
than with possible augmentations of the personnel of 
the Peerage. To begin with, the more important and 
leading Peers are well aware that the position and 
standing which they possess in the country, and no 
doubt value very highly, come from their being the 
holders of historic names and titles, the possessors of great 
houses and estates, and the maintainers of picturesque 
and attractive family traditions, far more than from 
membership of the House of Lords. Such membership 
is a privilege which they enjoy in common and on a footing 
of equality with a considerable number of persons who, 
though eminently respectable in birth and status and in 
worldly endowments, cannot in any true sense be called 
aristocrats. Men are immensely proud of being the 
Marquis of some historic stronghold or the Earl of some 
great county, but not of the mere receipt of a writ to sit in 
the House of Lords. In addition to this, the Peers, as 
was clear from the debate over, and the acceptance of, 
Lord Rosebery’s Resolutions, fully realise that it is now 
almost certain that the House of Lords cannot continue to 
be in the future what it has been in the past, and that in 
some form or other a smaller body will be distilled from the 
larger. Whether by internal election, or by status, or, again, 
by external selection, a body of not more than three hundred 
ters will be taken out of the existing House in order to 

constitute a Second Chamber. In other words, if any 
change is made in the House of Lords, the mere possession 
of a peerage will in the future only confer the right 
2 im some form or another a constituent of the Upper 

use. 


The moment this idea is grasped and accepted a complete 





change comes over the prospect of the creation of, say, four 
hundred new Peers by the Liberals. It merely means that 
the constituency will be widened. But the Peers are good 
enough politicians to see that the result of such widen- 
ing will be very greatly to strengthen the element in 
the Constitution which they represent. The four hundred 
new Peers when chosen would no doubt as in duty bound 
vote for the proposals of the Government which had 
created them; but we venture to say that in a very 
large number of cases there would be a rapid change of 
opinion, and that they would very soon, either as Members 
or constituents of a Second Chamber, begin to view with 
disfavour the encroachments of the Lower House. They 
would, whenever the reform of the House of Lords was 
taken in hand, be prepared to restore the powers and 
functions of the Second Chamber. Remember that if the 
Liberals were to make four hundred Peers, the part of 
the case against the House of Lords which appeals most 
strongly to the country—namely, that the Liberal Party 
is not properly represented in the Upper House—would 
vanish. Clearly, then, the Peers are not going to be 
thrown into a paroxysm of terror by the threat that their 
body will be very greatly strengthened, as it would un- 
doubtedly be by a large creation of Peers. No doubt a 
certain number of Peers and a still larger number of 
Peeresses might dislike the intrusion into their sanctuary 
of so many newcomers, but the more far-seeing would, as 
we have said, find good grounds for acquiescing in the 
result. We should very quickly witness the process of 
absorption which is so characteristic of our national life,— 
a process which is constantly seen, for example, when a 
large creation of new Magistrates takes place on a county 
Bench. Till the new men are actually made the old 
Magistrates express the most gloomy views as to their 
fitness. After a very few meetings, however, the assimila- 
tion is complete, and the newcomers begin to show 
themselves more than willing to share all the feclings and 
prejudices of the body they have entered. The result is 
that in a very little time those who were inclined to regard 
the new men as intruders are the first to admit that 
they have very greatly strengthened the position of 
the Bench. 

It will perhaps be urged that what we are saying would 
be true if the new creations were to be on the old lines, but 
that they will not be. If, we shall be told, the Prime 
Minister is driven to the creation of Peers, he will choose 
men, not with any view of strengthening the Peerage, but 
with a deliberate intention of discrediting it and making it 
a laughing-stock. The suggestion is one of which the Peers 
need not be in the least afraid. That is not the way things 
are done in England. English statesmen, however violently 
they talk when party feeling runs high, know instinctively 
that the British people do not tolerate cynical action of 
this Jacobinical temper. No doubt a Liberal Prime 
Minister would try to choose none but “ earnest Liberals” 
for his list of Peers; but we may depend on it that 
he will not do what James II. is said to have threatened 
to do,—call up a troop of the Life Guards to the Upper 
House. The men chosen would be men of means 
and local position—the kind of men who are searched 
for so diligently to take the chair at big Liberal 
meetings. That for the most part they will belong to 
the middle class by birth, and to the various Noncon- 
formist bodies by creed, is more than likely; but he must 
be very foolish who imagines that this prospect is going to 
frighten the Peers. They are,as we have suggested above, 
quite wide enough awake politically to see that such an 
infusion of the upper middle class will strengthen, 
not weaken, their position. The presence of more 
Liberals and more Nonconformists in the body 
which, as we have said, must after its doubling in 
size become merely a constituent body, would prove 
a welcome accession. It has sometimes been suggested, 
no doubt, that after the new Peers had performed their 
function of abolishing the legislative rights of the House 
of Lords, an Act might be passed to unfrock them, or 
perhaps we should say disrobe them, and to return them 
to the position of comparative obscurity from which 
they had been called. That, of course, is a possible 
proposal, It is one, however, which we predict will not 
be adopted. The new Peers could hardly be asked to 
pledge themselves beforehand to such a scheme, and once 
Peers they can certainly be counted upon as ardent 
defenders of their Order. We remember, besides, the 
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story of the innkeeper who is said to have been knighted 
by George IV. after too good a dinner. Next morning the 
King’s entourage tried to explain to the new Knight that 
the accolade was not to be taken seriously, and that he 
must not consider himself a “Sir.” “ That’s all right as 
far as I’m concerned,” was the reply, “ but you can't unlady 
my wife.” The Asquithian Peeresses will have something 
to say to the disrobing Act. 

While dealing with the subject of the possibility of the 
creation of Peers it is not unamusing to consider the 
way, should it ever come to the making of Peers, in 
which a Liberal Cabinet would probably act, and the method 
by which the list of the gallant four hundred would be 
drawn up. To begin with, no doubt all the eldest sons of 
existing Liberal Peers would be called to the Upper House. 
In this way some twenty or thirty Peers might be secured. 
Again, a considerable number of younger sons of Liberal 
Peers who had made wealthy marriages or who were 
bachelors might be expected to receive peerages, while 
a certain number of brothers of existing Liberal Peers 
would also be found eligible. We should imagine that 
in this way at least fifty new Peers might be obtained. 
Next, we may feel sure that recourse would be had to the 
authentic roll of Baronets which is just coming into 
existence. It would probably be found that there are at 
least a hundred rob fifty Liberal Baroncts available. 
Some hundred Baronets have been created by Liberal 
Prime Ministers during the last twenty years. Next, the 
eldest sons of the said Liberal Baronets might, when 
of age, be summoned to the Lords. From these two 
sources, then, a Prime Minister might, we think, obtain 
two hundred and fifty Peers who would very well pass 
muster, Next, we might expect that all Liberal Privy 
Councillors who are commoners but not in the Lower 
House would receive peerages. Finally, there would be very 
little difliculty in finding a hundred Liberal commoners 
willing to tale peerages in England and Scotland, while 
no doubt Ireland would also yield her quota. England 
and Wales have fifty-two counties and Scotland thirty- 
three, and there are in addition the great county boroughs. 
Undoubtedly cach county and great town could on an 
average very easily produce one Liberal whose name 
could properly be included in the roll of “the 
Asguithian Peerage.” The difficulty, indeed, would be one 
of choice. The Lord Chancellor told us the other day in 
his evidence before the Royal Commission on the appoint- 
ment cf Justices of the Peace of the vast list of would-be 
Magistrates that was sent into him. No doubt we might 
expect an equal flow of names of persons considered 
eligible for the new peerages. 

The subject is a curious and interesting one, but we 
cannot pursue it any further. We think we have said 
enough, however, to show that Mr. Asquith will be very 
unwise if he thinks he can rely upon the mere threat of 
the creation of Peers to beat down the opposition of the 
Lords and to foree them to acquiesce in single-Chamber 
“oe pene It is only fair to warn him that threats will 

of no avail. If on an appeal tothe country he is armed 
with a mandate to insist on the creation of Pcers, he 
will have to carry out his menaces and actually to 
make the said Peers. In doing this he will find that in 
the long run he will not be securing, as he probably hopes, 
the permanency of the single-Chamber system, but the very 
reverse. As coon as the Unionists return to power the 
new Peers will be willing to assist in restoring the 
functions of the Upper House, even if they may show a 
certain dislike of reform, and be inclined to stand with 
embarrassing rigidity for the maintenance of the rights of 
their Order. The Asquithian Peers will, we venture to say, 
rove the most intractable of “ backwoodsmen.” Nourished 
m the traditions of “ passive resistance,’ we can even 
imagine them standing a physical siege in “the Gilded 
Chamber.” 





EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


T « recent meeting of the Legislative Council in 
Calcutta Mr. Gokhale moved for the appointment 
of a Commission to frame rules for aupulers freo 
elementary education in India, and many Indian Members 
of Council supported his proposal. n behalf of the 
Government, Sir Harvey Adamson promised that Mr. 
Gokhale’s proposals would be carefully considered. 
This incident brings to a head a movement which has 





ara, 
for some time been in progress amon; =e 
Indians. The epee, we need hardly ent pap oye 
refiex action of English politics upon Indian opinion, J 
may be asserted without the slightest fear of contradiction 
that among the natives of India who have not received 
English education there is not only no desire for the 
scheme put forward by Mr. Gokhale, but in the vag 
majority of cases there would be the strongest possible 
opposition to it. When one recollects that the population 
of India, including the native States, consists of over 
three hundred million people, and that the vast majorit 
of these are peasants, few of whom can afford more than 
one meal a day, and that barely sufficient, one gets some 
glimmering of the absurdity of compelling the children 
of this vast population all to undergo an elemen 
education. It would mean taking them away from the 
training which they now receive from their parents 
in what must be their life-work as cultivators of the 
soil. In the case of the urban population a similar 
argument applies with almost equal force. One of the 
most touching sights to be seen in any native bazaar in 
India is the spectacle of a craftsman—say a silversmith— 
working in his shop-front with his tiny son sitting beside 
him, and imitating on a baby anvil and with a 
hammer the strokes which he sees his father taking. 
If it is argued that literary education is essential to 
progress, a conclusive answer 1s that India is too poor to 
afford literary education on the scale upon which it is given 
in England and Western Europe generally. It would be 
equally sensible to argue that the Indian people would 
reach a higher stage of development if they all wore com- 
plete garments instead of contenting themselves with a 
thin strip of cloth wrapped round their loins. The 
truth is, they cannot afford it. The country is too poor, 
and though it is growing richer, it will probably for many 
generations to come remain tco peor for either extensive 
clothing or extensive education. 

The actual cost in pounds or rupees of a universal 
system of literary education in India is difficult, if not 
impossible, to estimate ; but we can get some rough indica- 
tion by starting from the fact that elementary education in 
the United Kingdom costs about £20,000,000 a year, 
and that the population of the United Kingdom is only 
one-eighth of that of India. No one of course imagines 
that education would be so costly there as here. The 
schools would be more cheaply built, the teachers would 
receive much lower salaries, and the education would 
poems be lees elaborate. But when all allowances have 

een made for these differences, the multiplication-table 
still comes in. Let us assume that there are some hundred 
million children in India of an age suitable to education, 
that they can be educated at the cost of 10s. per head 
per annum, and that the schools can be built and — 
for nothing. Even then the cost will be £50,000,000 a 
year. That amount is far beyond the reach of any pradent 
Indian financier. If any one doubts this statement, let 
him take note of the considerable grumbling that has 
been created in India by the recent additions to taxation, 
which bring in something less than a million a year. 
Multiply those additions fiftyfold and a very grave situation 
would be created. The rulers of India, including those 
who sit in Downing Street, ought never to forget Lord 
Cromer’s admirable dictum that the most important 
service which a European Government can render to ap 
Oriental people is to reduce taxation. Broadly speaking, 
no Eastern people yearns for the refinements of Western 
government, and every Eastern people loathes having to 
pay for them. 

f Mr. Gokhale and his English-educated friends really 
believe that the masses of India want universal education, 
there is no necessity for them to approach the Imperial 
Legislative Council ‘on the subject. ‘They, as natives of 
India, can go to their fellow-countrymen and tell them to 
organise for themselves the education which, by hypothesis, 
they want. Education is free in India in the only true 
sense of the word. Everybody is free to set up a school 
who wishes to do so, and therefore if the people want 
education, and are willing to pay for it, there is nothing 
whatever to prevent them having it. In this matter, a 
any rate, self-government is entirely within the competence 
of the various peoples of India, and there is no reason 
why it should be denied to them. What Mr. Gokhale and 
his friends really want is to force education upon the mass 
of the population and to compel them to pay for it. The 
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this purpose will be the British Government in 
og ee ed up ie e last resort by British bayonets. 


‘.’ backed up in th 
ae on wish to impute to Mr. Gokhale any ultra- 


Machiavellian motives, but we cannot help pointing out 
that if he and his friends wish to render British rule 
intolerable, they could not choose a better way than by 

rsuading the British authorities to establish compulsory 
education and to wring the money to pay for it from a 

verty-stricken people. eghcane 

Instead of advancing in this direction, we hold very 
strongly that it is the duty of the Government of India to 
curtail rather than to extend the system of State education 
which has been there established. That system 1s now 
working almost unmitigated evil. In this connexion it is 
worth while to reproduce again a passage from Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s paper on Indian education which was quoted in 
extenso in our issue of March 19th. Mr. Kipling, it must 
be noted, wrote this essay in January, 1888. The following 


assage gives the key to the doctrine which he wished to 


drive home :— 

«The Government of India was in the habit of giving little boys 

a month to sit still and load themselves up with 
Queen, pp. 1 to 131 inclusive, and Kingsley’s 
Westward Ho! and Colenso as far as Decimal Fractions, and 
Faweett’s Political Economy, and Hypatia, and the Elements of 
Logic, and whole pages of Chaucer, besides unlimited quantities 
of History, and things of that nature. On the strength of 
his four rupees & month, the boy took a wife, and by the 
time that his subsistence allowance came to an end, he was 
usually the owner of two children, in addition to a mass of mixed 
information regarding Magna Charta, Deucalion, Empedocles on 
Etna, ‘Let us take a walk down Fleet Street,’ ‘Wilkes and 
Number 45,’ Colonel Oleott’s lectures and the back numbers of the 
Theosophist.” 
Mr. Kipling then went on to point out how the boys 
whore minds had thus been muddled at the cost of the 
Indian taxpayer became discontented because there were 
not enough Government posts to go round. 

That was twenty-two years ago, and the interval has 
only made the situation worse than it then was. There 
are many more thousands of lads turned out every year 
from Government schools, and there has been nothing like 
a corresponding increase in the number of Government 
posts, to which they all aspire. Simultaneously there has 
been a deliberate and successful attempt to utilise the 
Colleges, and to some extent the schools, of India as a 
breeding-ground for revolutionary movements. It is not 
too much to say that the State-controlled Colleges of India 
are at the present moment hotbeds of sedition; yet these 
Colleges are maintained almost entirely at the cost of the 
Indian taxpayers, most of whom are wretchedly poor, and 
very few of whom care a brass farthing for the English 
language or literature. In England the Government 
taxes the middle and upper classes in order to provide 
elementary education for the poor ; in India the Govern- 
ment taxes the poor in order to provide so-called higher 
education for the upper and middle classes. 

The first educational reform which ought to be under- 
taken in India is to increase the fees payable in Govern- 
ment schools and Colleges so as to diminish the burden 
placed upon the taxpayer. Incidentally this step would 
have the enormous advantage of freeing the education of 
the people from the control of the Government. It may 
sound paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true that where 
the Government itself undertakes to teach it only 
succeeds in creating disloyalty ; whereas in the few cases 
where educational institutions have been established by 
voluntary agencies loyalty instead of disloyalty is taught. 
Notably is this the case at the Mohammedan College at 
Aligarh, and at the Hindu College which Mrs. Besant has 
founded at Benares. 

The reason for this paradox is not far to seek. The 
Government schools are essentially, and must be, non- 
religious, for a European Government cannot possibly 
undertake to teach religion to Hindus and Mohammedans. 
The voluntary Colleges, on the other hand, have been 
started largely from religious enthusiasm, and have 
maintained their religious basis. How the distinction 
works out in practice can best be shown by quoting the 
following words from a speech delivered by a Mohammedan 
gentleman at a meeting of the Burdwan Mohammedan 
Association :— 

“You should by all means in your power acquire a competent 
knowledge of English, while you should continue firm in your 
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but it is the law of God which deters you from doing illegal and 
sinful acts.” 


It is open to the people of India to establish schools of 


their own in which these principles shall be carried out, 
and they are doing so. Quite recently a new Hindu 
College has been started in the neighbourhood of Calcu‘ta 
for the express purpose of combining religious with secular 


instruction. But if this movement isto flourish it must be 
relieved from the competition of the Government schools. 
The voluntary schools cannot succeed unless they are able 
to charge reasonable fees for the education they give, and 
they will not be able to charge reasonable fees if the 
Government persists in giving an almost gratuitous educa- 
tion at the cost of the taxpayer. It may be added that 
there is nothing in Indian traditions to justify the trans- 
planting into India of the English Radical conception of 
free education. A distinguished Indian gentleman, writing 
to us privately on this subject some years ago, remarked : 

“ Eyen in the village patshalas and maktabs it has always 
been the custom for the pupils to pay their teachers some 
fee, either in kind or money ; all these payments have 
enhanced the value of the instruction in the eyes of the 
recipients.” Human nature in India differs, in fact, verv 
little from human nature elsewhere. All the world over 
people value what they pay for. 





CHILDREN IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Se Australian correspondent of the Times has lately 
drawn attention to a very disturbing feature in the 
economy of New South Wales. Australia has too often 
turned a cold shoulder to immigrants from the Mother- 
country. It is easy of course to see the reasons which have 
led to the adoption of this policy. Immigrants are not all 
of one sort, and if they do not directly minister to the 
prosperity of a Colony they may easily become a heavy 
burden on its finances. The true way of avoiding this un- 
satisfactory ending is for the Colonial authorities to be very 
careful to invite the right persons, and to frame their legis- 
lation on such lines as to ensure that their invitations will 
be accepted. New South Wales, at all events, seems to have 
adopted a different plan. The territory has been settled in 
a fashion which discourages the multiplication of labourers, 
and those who have become rich under this system naturally 
see no cause for changing it. A pastoral community has a 
use for large areas of practically eneoengios land, and there- 
fore imagines it has no interest in welcoming immigrants. 
If they come in any numbers they are likely to agitate for 
a Land-law which shall multiply owners, and in the end 
perhaps upset the life to which the older settlers are 
attached. Those of us who remember Henry Kingsley’s 
Australian novels will easily realise how ungrateful any 
changes of this kind would be to this class. Sheep have 
at least this point of resemblance to deer,—that they like 
to dwell alone. There was a time when the land policy 
of New South Wales concerned no one but the actual 
Colonists. Whether they should be a large or a small 
community was a matter for their own decision, and if 
the economic argument pointed in one direction, it was 
quite possible that the argument from social a 
might point in another. But of late a new class of con- 
siderations has come into play. Australia is a vast and 
almost empty continent, and as such it offers a very strong 
inducement to the inhabitants of more crowded countries. 
In every part of Europe men are looking out for oppor- 
tunities of leading more prosperous lives than they find it 
possible to lead at home, and the same motive is likely in 
no long time to become equally effective in Asia. At first 
sight this may seem only to make it more incumbent upon 
Australia to maintain her exclusive attitude. As the 
danger of becoming a dumping-ground for immigrants 
comes nearer, it is her obvious interest to allow no breach to 
be made in her protective armour. But there is another 
side to the question. Population is a principal element of 
defence. ‘The Australians may be quite willing to fight for 
their own hand, but whether the fighters are few or many 
will be a point of immense importance to the issue of any 
conflict in which they may be engaged. Their place in 
the Empire, and the duties which the Empire owes them, 
will be the same whether their population be reckoned by 
millions or by tens of millions; but the performance of 
an Imperial duty which involves armed intervention 
becomes very much easier when the assisted Colony can 





religious faith. Religious and secular education should go side 
a See Human law punishes a crime when it is proved, 


supply the nucleus of a formidable resistance. We do 
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not question the readiness of the Commonwealth to do all 
that can be demanded of it in this way, but we should 
have more confidence in its ability to meet those demands 
if the four last Censuses did not cling so closely to a figure 
a little over four millions. 

The particular shape which the question has now 
assumed is the determination of New South Wales 
employers to discourage married servants with children. 
On Good Friday the Times correspondent, writing from 
Sydney, gave an account of three cases which had come 
under his own notice. In the first a man complains that 
he and his wife have been plainly told that the possession 
of two children is an absolute bar to their getting employ- 
ment. In the second we learn that the possession even of 
one child destroys every chance of getting a situation. 
In the third a married couple with one child, who with 
great difficulty had found work on a station three hundred 
miles from Sydney, were at once dismissed when their 
employer's wife discovered that a second child was likely 
to be born. The wages due to them only paid their 
journey back, so that when they reached Sydney they were 
penniless. It is plain that the population of a country in 
which incidents of this kind are common is not likely to 
grow. It seems rather to be the proper work of the 
Colonial Office to make these facts known in order to 
warn married couples as to what they may expect in New 
South Wales. It is some satisfaction, however, to know 
that public opinion in Sydney is not quite easy about the 
situation. The Times correspondent quotes an article 
from the Sydney Morning Herald in which this treatment 
of married servants is recognised as an aggravation of 
“what is perhaps the most portentous moral evil of this 
generation,” and as a serious obstacle to “‘the work of 
spreading population in the country districts,” and in this 
way weakening ‘‘ both the developmental and defensive power 
of Australia.” That the process of cure presents difficulties 
may be admitted. Married labour is largely employed 
in the country stations, and a man and his wife may easily 
get £70 a year and their keep. Why out of this sum they 
should not maintain their children when they arrive is not 
evident; but it seems that the employers distrust either 
their ability or their willingness to do this, and suspect 
that the additional outlay would somehow come on the 
station store account. Added to this is the fear of the 
employers that if there are children they will no longer be 
able to command the entire services of the wife. Neither 
of these objections has any real weight. As the Sydney 
Morning Herald truly says, in other countries where land is 
harder to come by than it is in Australia “the stockman 
or agricultural labourer has the use of a habitation of 
some sort, with a plot of land, where he can live with his 
family,” and there is no obvious reason why this should not 
be practicable in New South Wales. It would involve no 
great increase in the expenses of the station, and in the end 
would increase the supply of labour. In the Times of Monday 
Mr. C. H. Matthews, who was for some years engaged in 
clerical work in Australia, throws the blame on the system 
which leaves a large proportion of the pastoral land of 
Australia “ in the hands of finance and mortgage companies 
or of non-resident squatters.” Where this is the case 
“every kind of expedient is resorted to to cut down expenses 
and raise profits. I have known men managing company- 
owned properties half the size of England on a pitiable 
salary of £75 a year.” Married couples with families are 
naturally not welcomed at stations worked on these lines. 
Another consequence of their exclusion is to be seen, Mr. 
Matthews tells us, “in the number of wretched half-caste 
children to be found on almost all the large out-back 
stations.” 

Mr. Matthews’s own solution of the problem hardly com- 
mends itself to our economical conscience. It is that the 
Governments either of the Commonwealth or of the separate 
States will ultimately tax the present proprietors out of 
existence. We fail to see how such a measure would 
benefit the married couples who wish to retain both their 
places and their children. The adoption of the present 
short-sighted policy by eo who are either joint-stock 
companies or absentees is due for the most part to weakness. 
Even corporations or non-resident squatters would prefer 
to draw their income from an estate the management of 
which called forth no censure rather than from one which 
supplied a constant text to every assailant of property in 
land. If they deliberately choose the latter course, it 
is because they think that only in this way can they 





count upon getting even a moderate or decent diy; 
That they are short-sighted in making this ie ~ : 
not doubt. A more generous treatment of their man “ 
and their workmen would probably in the end give — 
better servants and larger profits. But in these casos th 
difficulty commonly is how to come by the money which 
the necessary change of policy demands. To tax these 
owners out of existence would not provide them with the 
additional funds they are in want of. It would mere} 
intensify the state of things to which in many instanens 
the existence of these impoverished owners is due. 

At the bottom of half the economic troubles of which Wwe 
hear so much there lies the same evil,—excessive taxation 
No ingenuity can long evade the tax-collector, and in pro- 
portion as he drains more from property there is less left to 
the owner to spend in other ways. Men will differ greatly no 
doubt in the means they take to recoup themselves for the 
tax-gatherer’s visits. The generous employer will stint him. 
self rather than his labourers. But the employers who make 
the present difliculty in New South Wales are not generous 
since if they were there would be no difficulty to meet. 
Consequently the one obvious result of increasing their 
burdens will be to make them more niggardly and short- 
sighted than they are already. But how is the burden of 
taxation to be lightened—how rather is it to be kept from 
becoming heavier—in a country in which its two main 
causes seem in the ascendant? High taxation, where it js 
imposed for any other reason than the raising of necessary 
revenue, comes invariably from one of two causes— 
Socialism and Protection. In the first instance they may 
not—probably they will not—pass under their right names. 
Socialism will be called social reform; Protection will be 
known under some equally delusive alias. But under any 
and every name we shall have the same things,—the appro- 
priation of private property by the State for the purpose of 
spending it more generously, and therefore more wisely, 
than it could be spent by those who have hitherto owned it, 
and the demand of higher prices from the community at 
large in order to make this or that section of it more 
prosperous. Australia suffers from both these errors, and 
so long as they go uncorrected we fear that the mischief 
of which we have been speaking stands but a poor chance 
of being abated. 








“THE RING OF POPE XYSTUS.” 

“s ROMISE anything rather than to be wise.” This is 
perbaps the wisest of all the wise sayings contained 
in a little book of aphorisms which was popular in the early 
Church, and has now been translated into English for the 
first time by the distinguished scholar, Professor F. C. Cony- 
beare (Williams and Norgate, 4s. 6d. net). That it was well 
known in A.D. 250 is clear, for Origen quotes it in confirmation 
of his own words as a book “ which the majority of Christians 
have read,” and again as “current among many as authorita- 
tive.” Later on its orthodoxy and authorship were subjects 
of controversy. Rufinus in 400 translated it from Greek 
into Latin for the use of a pupil, accepting in his preface the 
traditional view that it was by “Sextus, who among you— 
that is to say, in Rome—is called Xystus, decorated with the 
glory of Bishop and martyr”; while Jerome denied both its 
orthodoxy and authenticity, and Augustine hovered between 
two opinions. Its latest eritic, Professor Conybeare, believes 
it to be a collection of sayings,—a Christian recension made 
not later than the middle of the second century. There is no 
theology, in the ordinary sense of the word, in the book. The 
Fatherhood of God is assumed throughout, Christian morals 
are inculcated at every turn, and “there are in the collection 
so many echoes of the Gospel that we are bound to attribute 
the collection as it has come down to us to a Christian.” 
Moreover, “quite a number of what we may call technical 
terms of the New Testament and early Church are employed.” 
There is a sentence of our Lord’s which is suggested by 
Professor Conybeare’s criticism, and seems almost to sum 
it up. “Every scribe which is instructed unto the kingdom 
of heaven is like unto a man that is an householder, whieh 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.” 
Anyhow, whether Bishop or layman, the treasures of this 
“instructed” scribe bear the seal of a marked personality, 
of a mind whose choice of wisdom appealed to the many, 
and which must therefore have been to a great extent 

representative. ; 
Before us as we read there rises up a man of wide 
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experience, ; 
. a ee his repulsion to “the furious face of things,” 
‘hon a Socialist in bis view of property,a man without much 
natural reverence for those in high places, and with perhaps an 
overweening respect for scholarship. He has been wearied 
by ignorant brethren perhaps. He has what we did not 
imagine existed in those days, a great dread of religious talk, 
though he is constrained to discuss religion. One must 
remember as one reads that he is noting down scraps of 
wisdom, not writing a creed, and that he does not even 
»omise to be wise. Plainly he does not huld literally to his 
most drastic declarations, for he sets them beside others 
which greatly modify them; but all through the book the 
wind of his spirit blows in one direction. “ Disdain not 
only to entertain, but even to listen to an inhuman opinion,” 
might be the motto of the whole collection. 


The way in which riches are bowed down to disgusts 
this seeker after wisdom, and he reminds his readers 
that they stand in the way of salvation. “ Nothing is 
good,” he thinks, “which cannot be held in common.” 
Nevertheless, he suggests no constraint. “Thou wilt best 
use thy substance by giving it away of thine own free 
will to those who are in want.” Xystus thinks it a wise 
saying which declares that learning “makes a man a 
friend of God.” But he has plenty to say in favour 
of the simple, and there is much knowledge which he 
thinks a good man should despise to obtain. “If any lore 
be not worthy of God, learn it not.” On the other hand, 
“strive to surpass all men in good sense.” As for fools, they 
should neither be mocked nor encouraged, for they are a 
danger to themselves and to othera; but it is doubtful how 
far they can help it. “If thy brother show lack of sense, urge 
him not to show it; andif he be incurable, help to guard him.” 
An extraordinary dignity pervades the whole book, and shows 
both in the secular and sacred counsel, “If any man call 
thee a son of God, bear in mind whose son he calleth thee,” we 
read. He is a great upholder of spiritual self-respect. “ Even 
in thy thinking keep thee pure of sins,” he exhorts. “ Accustom 
thy soul to be proud, after God, of itself.” “Asa ruler,” we 
read, “endeavour to be gentle, as a subject to be high-minded.” 
The advice is ideal. Here is a humorous extension of it. 
“Attempt not to consort with a king, unless thou art able to 
put aking out of countenance.” Apparently there were then, 
as now, social situations wherein a man had better not risk 
his dignity unless he could rely upon the defence of his 
tongue. We find nowhere, however, any excuse for fierce- 
ness, even though it be verbal only. “Wound a man 
with any weapon rather than with word”; but lest this 
prohibition should take the salt too completely out 
of conversation, he adds: “Let thy gibe be rare and be 
seasonable.” The distinction between revenge and retribu- 
tion is not quite clear in his mind. He exalts justice, but he 
does not desire to be its instrument. The office of Judge does 
not appealto him. “Reckon it execrable to punish any one 
even justly.” The force of the Church was still a moral force. 
“Tn liberating from his wrongdoing a doer of wrong thou wilt 
punish him as God punishes.” The notion that the Church 
would some day put to death recalcitrant sons had not 
occurred to this Bishop. “ Wouldst thou be an educator— 
then train thyself in gentleness,” writes the episcopal 
father in God. 

Why this book—we take Professor Conybeare’s theory of 
its date for granted—should have been considered dangerous 
and unorthodox some two hundred years after it was written 
itis hard tosay. There is, we think, no sentence in it which 
might not be spoken in a Christian Cathedral to-day. The 
Warnings against ceremonialism are, however, somewhat 
pointed, and the scribe is perhaps less in favour of prosely- 
tising than becomes a good Churchman. He declares that 
no sacrilice is agreeable to God but that which is made for the 
good of man, and he is no ascetic. “Torture not thy body 
with thy soul, nor shalt thou torture thy soul with the 
pleasures of the body.” Parade of religion he cannot away 
with. “The seeking of fame through faith is most conducive 
to reaping of infamy.” Indeed, he is throughout in favour 
of recommending rather than of deliberately preaching 
religion. Like all sensitive souls, he hates the very shadow 
of hypocrisy, and he cannot endure to see pearls among 
swe, Rufinus said that “The Ring” was so simple that 
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as devout as he is humorous, as many-sided as he | every sentence could be understood by any one. He instances 
ded, almost a Quaker in his attitude on non- | “a maiden, even though she be absent-minded.” Doctrinally 


there are certainly no subtleties, and spiritually there is a great 
deal of reserve. “The soul is illumined by thinking of God,” 
and “who is God, know thou. Learn what that is which 
thinkets within thee ”; but Christians are not to talk lightly or 
constantly of religion. “Be sparing of speech about God more 
than about thy soul,” and “except thou art pure from unholy 
works, thou shalt not utter word concerning God.” “’Tis 
better to hold one’s peace than rashly converse about God.” 
“'Tis easy to make guesses about God, but to tell the truth 
has been allowed to the just man alone.” All this is true 
and wholesome; but perhaps the next sentence goes too 
far, too far, anyhow, for a Bishop. “ Never, through inadver- 
tence, impart of the word of God to an ignoble nature.” On the 
other hand, the warning comes from a true experience. Who 
has not rued the day when some experience, some religious 
intuition, has been rendered valueless and void by a sentence 
from a man to whom it should never have been confided, 
who trampled it underfoot and destroyed it forever? What 
is meant by “word of God” is here explained, and, needless 
to say, it is not necessarily a quotation from the Scriptures. 
“A true word concerning God is word of God.” 

The greatest interest of this book lies in the modern attitude 
of the compiler. He stood as the modern Christian stands, face 
to face with a mass of non-Christian wisdom and knowledge 
which he could not deny to be God-given. He is fascinated 
by the way of life described in the Gospel. Its “divine 
foolishness” appeals to, and finds echo in, his soul. He is 
tempted to doubt whether its moral injunctions should not be 
literally carried out, whether the Church has not been too 
ready to regard them as metaphorical. It is not argument 
but intuition which appeals to him. “Concerning God say 
naught thou hast not learned from God,” he wrote down. 
Perhaps in that sentence he found sufficient excuse for making 
a book of Christian wisdom which contains no theology. 





COLDS. 

AN, says Persius, is a very noble piece of work; and 
is indeed king of kings, except at those times when he 
is troubled with a cold in his head. If it be not Persius, it 
was Horace or Juvenal. But the poverty and the flatness of 
the little joke—nisi cwm pituita molesta est—are more like 
Persius. For he lived with his aunt and his grandmother, 
which is no fit place for a satirist. And the only reason why 
Persius is taught to schoolboys is that schoolmasters get so 
tired of hearing the boys in the great Latin writers. Anyhow, 
a cold in the head, a bad one, does rob us of our dignity, 

comfort, and well-being. 

Yet, in this hard world, it is an apt occasion for stoical 
indifference ; and a philosopher should abide a cold patiently, 
and be glad that he has not a worse malady. It bids us be 
thankful for that perfect health which in two or three days 
will come back to us. It heightens the delight of a good fire, 
a hot bath, and a long night in bed. It underlines the blessed 
fact that the summer is sure to be here in due time. It is an 
excuse for our deliverance out of stupid engagements to 
dinners and evening parties. We cannot guess the number 
of bad speeches that have been stopped by it, nor the gain to 
society from the enforced seclusion of so many bores; and one 
might venture to defend the argument, that all colds do some 
good. Still, there are too many of them. 

It is a fact of great interest, that they are so common. 
Why is it that we are so heavily subject to them? Other 
epidemic diseases, measles, typhoid, scarlet-fever, diphtheria, 
may get hold on us once, and there an end; it is not usual to 
have any of them twice. We brew in our blood immunity. 
The poison of the disease evokes in us its proper antidote; 
our blood-cells make a sort of natural antitoxin and keep it 
in stock, so that we are henceforth protected against the 
disease. A well-vaccinated nurse, for example, works with 
safety in a small-pox hospital, where the very air is infective; 
but her blood was so changed by vaccination that the small. 
pox cannot affect her. By scarlet-fever, again, we are as it 
were vaccinated against scarlet-fever,—the reaction of our 
blood against the disease immunises us. No such result 
follows influenza or a common gold; we brew nothing that is 
permanent; we are just as susceptible to a later invasion as 
we were to the invasion that is just over. 

Neither is it only our blood that refuses to fight for us; it 
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is also our throats and our noses. Surely they are a most un- 
eatisfactory region of the buman body, alike in structure and 
in action. It would seem that Nature is so proud of our 
brains that she has neglected the lower half of man’s face. 
Consider our teeth, how ill they last; and our jaws, how they 
afford not room enough for our teeth; and the interiors of our 
noses, how they are overcrowded with furniture; and our 
chins, how they recede. The minority who have square chins 
and big lower jaws say that we of the receding chins have 
neither will nor strength of character, which is absurd, as any 
one may know who remembers that General Wolfe and Mr. 
Pitt bad practically no chins at all, to say nothing of living 
soldiers and statesmen. To judge a man by his chin is no 
less foolish than to judge him by the bumps of his skull. 
Below the line of the eyes, our features tend to be more or less 
of a failure. Ages ago, man left off pricking his ears, smelling 
out his friends and foes, and cracking bones with his teeth; 
and we are the result of that exclusiveness, with our narrow, 
atuffy air-passages, high-pitched palates, crowded, short-lived 
teeth, and “sensitive” throats. Some neurologists are so unkind 
that they call these defects by the hard name of “ stigmata”: 
let us be agreed to call them stigmata of human refinement, 
but nothing worse than that. And that is bad enongh. Onr 
throats and our noses are neither well made nor well behaved. 
They are always in trouble, always vulnerable, and below the 
mark. In the matter of our brains, we are the beauty of the 
world, the paragon of animals; but in the matter of these 
mucous membranes and their uses we aro inferior creatures. 
Nor can we hope that civilisation will improve this part of us. 
It is all very well to say that we move upward, working out 
the ape. We have improved on the ape’s brain, but not on 
its teeth and its air-passages ; nor on the fine sharpness of its 
sense of smell. As in point of structure, so in point of action, 
our throats and our noses may fairly be called vestigial 
organs: and in the course of the ages they will tend not to 
regeneration, but to more evident decadence. 


For these reasons, we cannot look forward to any chance of 
abolishing colds and influenza as we have abolished in this 


island plague, cholera, typhus, small-pox, and rabies; we 
eannot start a campaign such as the men of science are now 
conducting against malaria, yellow-fever, and sleeping sick- 
ness; nor can we call the whole nation to arms as it is now 


being called out and mobilised against tuberculosis. Happily 
there is no imperative necessity that we should thus divert 
money that is more urgently needed against worse evils. We 
may be content for the present, each of us, to look after 
himself or herself. 

Of the old ways of treating a cold, all are of some use and 
comfort, and none have a specific effect. The treatment of 
influenza, which is perhaps a separate disease with separate 
by-products, must include careful rest and watchfulness till 
the defensive cells of the blood have dealt with these by- 
products and got rid of them. To prevent a cold, or to stop a 
cold, there are many recipes, mostly of uncertain value. And 
they who say that they can “feel a cold coming on” might as 
well talk of feeling a broken leg coming on. To feel a cold 
eoming on is to feel that a cold has come on. Colds, like 
other infective diseases, are the work of germs; and you can 
give colds to rabbits by spraying their nostrils with the proper 
germs of acold. Of the germs of influenza and of colds there 
are four kinds, and may be more, and they are called at 
present Pfeiffer's bacillus, micrococcus catarrhalis, bacillus 
coryzae segmentosus, and Friedlander’s bacillus. Let the 
men of science decide what may be the degrees of kinship 
among so many, and what may be the chances of alliance, inter- 
marriage, or internecine strife. We must take our germs as 
we find them; and on the known qualities of these germs the 
men of science have based a new treatment of colds in the 
head. Say that the micrococcus catarrhalis has got hold of 
you. It brews in you a mild poison which makes you feel 
fevcrish, headachy, and wretched. Your blood reacts against 
this poison and brews its own antidote, or antitoxin, whereby 
the micrococens is discouraged, and you get well. The new 
treatment is to increase and hasten your brew of antitoxin. 
For this purpose you are dosed, through a hypodermic needle, 
with a pure culture of the germ. It is killed by heating before 
it is used; it retains, though it is dead, its chemical properties ; 
it is still able to make your blood react. No live germs are 
put into you; the whole affair is a chemical stimulation of your 
blood-cells by the use of a measured dose of dead germs. 





° ai. 
This way of treatment is of course used, mutatis mutandis, 


against many diseases,—against tuberculosis, and agai 
boils. The patient’s own germs may be used. Say that 
suffer from boils; the particular strain of germs which 
are harbouring is taken and grown in a test-tube in py 
culture, is then killed by heating, and is then used to A 
your sluggish blood to brew more antitoxin, and make on 
work of the living germs. Only, we seem unable to keep ‘in 
store in our blood that particular brew which acts on the 
germs of influenza and of colds. We are back in a few 
months where we were before, at their mercy. Still, some 
of us may be more conservative than others; and even if this 
immunity thus produced would last from November to April 
we should be content with that. Here, at any rate, is m 
treatment safe, thoroughly scientific, and of good promise, + 
is, moreover, in fuir accord with facts proved beyond all 
opportunity of doubt, alike by experiment and by experience, 
in the successful treatment of other diseases. We are come 
a long way, from the old remedies for a cold, to this hypo- 
dermic administration of a dose of the germs that bit you. 
Those of us who prefer to stand on the old paths may still 
console themselves with the joys of a day’s idleness, release 
from social behaviour, a hot bath, a hot drink, and a ten 
hours’ sleep. Those of us who love to try the latest results 
of science may add artificial immunity to their resources 
against a cold. They will snatch a fearful joy from it; and 
there is plenty of evidence that it may do them good. Of 
Mezentius, who occurs in the Aeneid, it is said that he 
used to join the dead to the living,—Mortua quin elian 
jungebat corpora vivis: it would be a good motto for this 
bacteriological treatment of a cold. 





THE DESTROYERS OF COMMONS. 
§ it possible that we are within measurable distance of a 
general awakening to the necessity for preserving the 
commons and open spaces of the country? The newspapers 
lately have contained a number of letters and articles dealing 
with the subject which must be especially gratifying to those 
who, like ourselves, have urged in and out of season the 
necessity of keeping intact and unspoiled the beauties of 
natural scenery in which the public has rights of its own. A 
few weeks ago we welcomed a scheme which has been put 
on foot to acquire land in the neighbourhood of Wimbledon 
Common, in order to prevent building over and ruining 
one of the finest open spaces near London. Letters 
have since been written pointing out various ways in 
which the amenities of Hampstead Heath have been 
allowed to be destroyed by builders depositing refuse, and 
so forth, and these protests, we may hope, will have their 
effect. Recently, again, Lord Onslow bas shown his interest 
in the welfare of his neighbours by a public-spirited offer to 
vest his rights as lord of the manor in a Committee of 
gentlemen who will undertake the preservation of Horseil 
Common, a breezy stretch of moorland near Woking. We find 
Lord Eversley writing to Tuesday’s Times pointing out 
various aspects of this offer and other matters connected with 
the regulation of commons, and the same paper contains a 
communication from a correspondent writing from Wester- 
ham protesting against the defilement of that beautiful 
stretch of open country by road contractors in search of 
building material. Lastly, as a sort of running commentary 
written by various lovers of country sights and sounds 
resident in London, come the various indignant letters 
accusing local authorities in Camberwell and elsewhere of 
needlessly lopping and cutting down noble trees in order to 
make work for the so-called unemployed. 

The Times correspondent who writes from Westerham 
draws attention to an evil with which readers of the Spectator 
may already be familiar. The practice of digging for stone 
and gravel for road-making material in common-land, and of 
doing so without the slightest regard to the destruction of 
turf, trees, and flowers, is one of the most intolerable offences 
against the amenities of country districts which are still not 
iNegal. Those who have studied the history of the making 
of English roads will best appreciate the change of conditions 
since the day when permission was first given to the road- 
making authorities to quarry for material where they pleased. 
In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, when 
vast areas of this country were as bare and as d 
as parts of the Highlands are to-day, the pressing need 
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of the country was good roads. Arthur Young, the great 
authority on English agricultural economy, wrote of English 
roads at the end of the eighteenth century that there were 
no more than four good ones,—the North Road from London 
to Barnet, the road from London to Chelmsford, the road 
from Salisbury to Romney, and a stretch of road in Wales. 
Before Telford and Macadam revived the art and science of 
workmanlike road-making, it was enough to pour a load of un- 
proken flints upon a cart-track and leave it to the horses’ hoofs 
and the wheels to scatter them or crush them in haphazard 
But with an awakened knowledge of the value and the neces- 
sity of good roads came the obvious corollary, that it must 
be rendered as easy as possible to obtain good material. So 
the road-making authorities were empowered by various 
Highway Acts to quarry or dig their material wherever it 
might be most convenient. They could get gravel, sand, and 
round flints to be broken up, at the nearest spot available. 
They were empowered, as they are to-day, to obtain material 
in common ground for nothing and in private ground by 
paying a royalty, and it was clearly right that they should 
be able to do so. The first need was the road, and the 
road, therefore, was the end to which other needs were made 
subservient. 

But those conditions have changed. We have plenty of 
good roads, and though the roads we have need to be kept up, 
relaid and remade from time to time, itis no longer a necessity 
that the material for repairing them or for making new roads 
should be obtained haphazard from the nearest spot available. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that conditions have 
almost become reversed since the end of the eighteenth 
century. What was wanted then was to bring the various 
parts of the country into easy and direct communication 
with each other, and leave the natural beauty of the 
countryside to take care of itself. Wild country in those 
days, indeed, for most people was more terrible than 
beautiful, for the lonely highways were associated as often 
as not with the crimes of footpads and robbers, besides 
the inconvenience of possibly becoming lost through not 
knowing the track, or of being stuck in mud or sand, or 
overtaken by darkness. It was only eighty years ago that 
Cobbett wrote of Hindhead that it was “the most villainous 
spot God ever made.” Since then the pressing need has come 
to be, not the development of wild and lonely country, but the 
rescuing and preserving of whatever natural beauty the road- 
maker and the builder have left us. We want more natural 
solitude and quiet, not less. Above all, we ought to pre- 
serve with the utmost care and jealousy anything in 
the shape of ager publicus which has been left after the 
various Enclosures Acts and powers given to railways 
and road-makers. For that reason the commons and open 
country ought to be protected from, rather than left for 
the convenience of, the road-making authorities. Through 
a strange contrariness of circumstances, what has happened 
now is that the road-makers, instead of being the benefactors 
of the public, have become, wherever they damage and 
dismantle the beauties of public ground, the enemies and 
spoilers of public property. They have become, and they 
remain, the destroyers of the commons of the English 
country. The right to destroy the commons ought to be 
taken away from them. The need for their rough-and-ready 
work has gone. The law ought now to step in and make it 
impossible for a state of affairs to continue in which, as the 
correspondent of the Times puts it, “ignorant labourers 
armed with an easily obtained license to dig for stone and 
gravel, wander at their own sweet will through the common, 

creating deep pits, casting up unsightly heaps of earth, 
razing trees and shrubs, and otherwise utterly wrecking the 
amenities of the common.” It is not as though it were even 
to-day a question of saving expense to the ratepayers. The 
difference between the price of obtaining road material from 
& recognised centre at a distance, and haphazard from the 
face of common-land, is in these days, with good roads already 
existing along which to carry it, a merely trifling matter. 
In any case, it should weigh as nothing with the binding 
necessity of preserving all we can of the countryside and 
natural common-land still remaining to us. The virgin turf 
of common-land that has never yet felt a plough ought not 
"1 ~y days to be scarred by the road-maker'’s pick and 
shovel. 
It is possible, on the other hand, to over-regulate commons. 
Probably the various ill-managed loppings and maimings of 





trees in suburban districts of which so many indignant com- 
plaints have been made have had their origin in a perverted 
sense of the need of giving human attention to natural 
growth which is much better left alone. The plea of the 
destroyers in each of these cases is probably nearly the 
same,—that the trees cause damp, shade, inconvenience by 
shedding leaves, and so forth; or that they are unsafe, 
and might drop decaying branches on passers-by. The 
latter, if it can be proved, is a justifiable excuse for 
lopping or felling, but it is unfortunately too often 
problematical, or, indeed, impossible of proof altogether. 
Generally speaking, the less that natural conditions are 
interfered with the better. Certainly we do not want our 
country commons over-regulated in the direction of laying 
gravel paths through them, or planting them with trees in 
rows, or with the wrong kind of trees, or, in fact, destroying 
in any way the natural appearance of the place. But the 
danger of that kind of destruction, it must be owned, is in most 
cases far off enough. The present danger, which ought to be 
removed, is that the makers of the roads are legally allowed 
to destroy grass, trees, and flowers on common-land, and #6 
what is often the best part of country scenery. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


——~——. 


SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS. 

[To tax Eprror or tue “Srectaror.”’] 
Srr,—In suggesting the names of a few readable books 
among those recently published in France, it seems natural to 
begin with memoirs, a branch of literature in which the French 
have so often cultivated the fine flower of a peculiar art. The 
third volume of the Duchesse de Dino’s admirable Chronique 
(Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50 ¢.) continues the book down to 1850. 
It covers the tragic death of the Duc d’Orléans in 1842, as 
well as the Revolution of 1848, when alarms and disturbances 
pursued the Duchesse as far as the remote German princi- 
pality where she reigned, spending more time there than on 
her estates in Touraine. This volume is even fuller of per- 
sonal interest than its forerunners, though it gives an equally 
vivid picture of contemporary politics and society. The most 
lively and detailed accounts of her journeys, her friendships, 
her opinions, while making us realise the social gulf between 
ourselves and the middle of the last century, considerably 
improve our acquaintance with the distinguished woman 
whom her grandson, the Marquis de Castellane, in his new 
book calls “cette surprenante Duchesse de Dino.” Hia 
title, Hommes et Choses de mon Temps (Plon-Nourrit, 
3 fr. 50c.}, does not precisely suggest that his mother, Madame 
de Castellane, is his central character; yet this is the case. 
Decidedly the most attractive pages in an interesting book 
are those which, under the heading of “Le Salon de ma 
Mére,” describe the political and religious influence exercised 
by that great-niece of Talleyrand, Madame de Dino's 
daughter Pauline, whose honour it is to have brought back 
the old statesman to Christianity. For more than a dozen 
years before and after 1870 Madame de Castellane’s salon in 
Paris was the mecting-place of a distinguished Opposition, 
advocates of Liberalism combined with Monarchy and 
religion. One need only mention the name of M. Thiers 
—in his Royalist days—of M. de Falloux, M. de Montalem- 
bert, M. Augustin Cochin, Pére Gratry, Bishop Dupanloup, 
to show the kind of stuff of which Madame de Castellane’s 
friends were made. Her son writes from personal recollec- 
tions, giving also his own experiences as a moblot in 1870 
and in the National Assembly later. This lightly written 
book bears a stamp of truth and clever observation worthy of 
Madame de Dino’s grandson. 


Another book which throws light on French social history 
in the eventful nineteenth century is M. Clément-Simon’s 
La Comtesse de Valon (Plon-Nourrit, 7fr. 50c.) The name 
of Apollonie de la Rochelambert is not familiar to English 
people, but until her death a few years ago Madame de Valon 
was a notable figure in French society. Unlike her sisters 


and brother, who were devoted friends of the Emperor and 
Empress, she was strongly Legitimist in opinion ; but before all 
she was patriotic; and this was proved in the terrible year, 
when she and her husband turned their chiteau of Rosay, in 
Normandy, into a military hospital. Their generous kindness 
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to the wounded of both armies, combined with the fact that 
there was a friendship of long standing between her mother’s 
family and the Prussian Royalties, caused absurd suspicions 
which hurt Madame de Valon deeply. Through M. Pouyer- 
Quertier, whose daughter became her sister-in-law, Madame de 
Valon was a good deal mixed up in the peace negotiations, and 
unpublished letters and documents add political interest to a 
book already full of charm. While we are talking of the war, 
the Marquis Costa de Beauregard’s posthamous volume, Pages 
ad’ Histoire et de Guerre (Plon-Nourrit, 3 fr. 50 c.), with its 
sympathetic preface by M. Henry Bordeaux, must not be 
neglected. Among its varied contents, nothing is more 
attractive than “ Pendant et Aprés les Coups de Feu,” a 
thinly veiled account of the author’s personal experiences as a 
soldier. The book is worth having, as a memorial of one of 
the best men and most trustworthy writers of our time. 


Coming to more literary memoirs, every admirer of 
Alphonse Daudet must welcome Mudame Daudet’s Souvenirs 
autour Cun Groupe Littéraire (Fasquelle, 3fr. 50c¢.) Her 
own graceful talent is shown to perfection in this small, 
delightful volume of recollections, consecrated to the memory 
of her husband and his friends,—Flaubert, the Goncourts, 
and others. No one can appreciate these men more kindly 
than Madame Alphonse Daudet has done; no one is capable 
of keener, juster, more delicate criticism of some of their 
work and its effect on the mind of France. Another book that 
appeals to lovers of literature, as such, is La Dilecta de Balzac 
(Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.), a sketch by Mrs. Ruxton of the 
novelist’s early life and his curious relation—half lover, half 
son—to Madame de Berny, the touching original of Madame 
de Mortsauf in Le Lys dans la Vallée. 

French literary history, from the seventeenth century to 
the Revolution, is excellently illustrated by two very different 
hooks,—L’ Académie Frangaise sous Ancien Régime, by its 
late secretary, M. Gaston Boissier (Hachette, 3 fr. 50c.), and 
Le Plaisant Abbé de Boisrobert, by M. Emile Magne (Mercure 
de France, 3fr. 50¢.) The latter is one of those lively social 
studies of which the French have the secret. Its hero was a 
clever, frivolous creature, something of a poet, who crept into 
Richelieu’s favour by wit and flattery, cut a fairly conspicuous 
figure at Louis XIII.’s Court, and was one of the early 
members of the Academy. M. Magne retails the gossip of the 
time, and his hook is more amusing than edifying,—a lifelike 
and truly French picture. In M. Boissier’s pages the Academy 
moves with a much more dignified air. M. Courband, who 
writes the preface, warns us that the latter part of the book 
was only sketched out by the learned and charming writer 
whom all literary France laments; but his friends have suc- 
cessfully edited the notes he left behind, and we have here an 
excellent account of the Academy during its first period, which 
ended with Marmontel. 

Another book left unfinished by its author was Madame, 
Mére du Régent (Hachette, 3 fr. 50 ¢.) Madame Arvéde 
Barine’s historical portraits are well known; she was one of 
the first, and certainly the most distinguished, in her chosen 
style. This picture of “ Liselotte” gives a much clearer and 
pleasanter idea of the very human Duchess in her most un- 
congenial surroundings than anything that has yet been 
written about her. Clever and entertaining to the last degree, 
the book only deepens one’s regret for the loss of its gifted 
author. She had already prepared her last chapter; only the 
task of actual completion was left for another hand. Madame 
Arvéde Barine’s favourite period in history was the seventeenth 
century, with all its varied fascination. But there are many 
writers who find the eighteenth still more engrossing, and 
among these, difficult as the choice may be, one is bound to 
mention M. Jean Lorédan. La Grande Mistre et les Voleurs 
au XVIII* Sitcle (Perrin, 5 fr.) throws light on the dark 
background of French life in that century, the life which in a 
very few years was to make history in the Revolution. In 
some ways the book is a match for M. Funck-Brentano’s 
famous Mandrin. It is the true history, from unpublished 
documents, of a woman-thief, Marion of Le Faouét, who with 
her gang terrorised Brittany for thirty years,—not a pleasant 
story in any way; full of sordid horror, but also of the most 
curious details of the time. This singular talent for making 
details live is possessed to a remarkable degree by a writer 
who has wisely chosen the inexhaustible world of Paris as 
his bunting-ground. I refer to M. Robert Hénard. La Rue 
Saint-Honoré, dela Révolution 4 nos Jours (Emile-Paul, 5 fr.) 





i 
is the second volume of a book which was reviewed in the 


Spectator some time ago. One cannot turn its Pages, full of 
romance and revolution, without confessing that the street of 
St. Honoré, home of the Jacobins, the Capucins, the Fenj 
comes near to being the most interesting in the world, 

M. Robert de la Sizeranne needs no fresh introduction tg 
English readers. The new series of his collected essays on art, 
Le Miroir dela Vie: Essais sur l’ Evolution Esthétique (Hachette, 
3fr. 50 c.), shows, I venture to think, an advance in his chosen 
way of study. Specially attractive and original are “Jp, 
Dieux de l’'Heure,” the story of clock-making through the 
ages, and a delightful essay on the master and 
Chardin and Fragonard. In “Tumulo Solemnia” he tres 
with learning and charm the evolution of monumental a4 
through many centuries. Art as illustrated by travel iy 
always popular. It would be difficult to find a better example 
of this kind of book than M. André Godard’s Les Madone 
Comtadines (Perrin, 3fr. 50c.), in which the history, the 
character, and the religious art of Provence are deligh 
treated. Going farther South, M. Gabriel Faure’s Heung 
@Italie (Fasquelle, 3fr. 50c.), a reprint of articles which 
appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, is a book to be 
thoroughly enjoyed by all lovers of Italy. It might be 
rash to say quite as much of Dans la Lwmitre de Rome, 
by M. Edmond Renard (Perrin, 5fr.) The way things 
strike him in his “pélerinages et flineries” may even repel 
some Northern minds; but the book is poetically written, 
and full of vivid touches which transport a reader to the 
heart of Rome. 

A book of more general social interest and practical 
philosophy is Le Mirage Oriental (Perrin, 3 fr. 50 ¢) 
M. Bertrand has made it his object to help the West to 
understand the East, and the result is a singularly curious 
and interesting study. The world of Islam, especially in 
Egypt and Turkey, is M. Bertrand’s subject. He knows it 
well: for him all glamour has disappeared, all romance, even 
the local colour beloved of tourists and now chiefly mam- 
factured for their use. The spirit of the East, its morals 
—or their absence—its manners, customs, political ambitions, 
religious solidarity—the dangers and the hopes of the future— 
on all this M. Bertrand’s book is valuable and enlightening, 

Among recent novels which may be recommended, Ia 
Croisée des Chemins (Plon-Nourrit, 3 fr. 50c.) takes easily 
a first place. M. Henry Bordeaux is one of the strongest 
writers of the day. The book isa clever picture of one side 
—the higher professional side—of Parisian life, and the 
characters are convincing, especially that of Pascal Rouvray, 
the young man, distinguished in science, whose life is tom 
between the claims of passion and of duty. Another curious 
and clever novel, Les Deux Routes, by Paul Tany (Perrin, 
3 fr. 50¢.), deals with the artist life of Paris, and describes 
a man who has the strange faculty of posing as an 
infallible art critic without any real knowledge, and for some 
time deceives society. Maillard’s carecr of falsehood and 
artificiality is contrasted in a telling story with that of an 
honest worker whom he does his best to ruin. Le Miroir 
aux Alouettes, by F. de Mestral-Combremont (Plon-Nourtit, 
Sfr. 50 ¢.), is also Parisian in atmosphere. The subject is the 
disillusioning of a literary man who marries to please bis 
father, and afterwards meets his affinity in a young woman 
of advanced views. In spite of the author, one’s sympathy 
cannot be quite withheld from Dan‘cl Delombre’s frivolous 
little wife. A very amusing chapter gives details of a meeting 
of advanced women who talk the most amazing, though not 
impossible, nonsense. A much pleasanter picture of middle- 
class life in Paris is Par la Volonté et par la Grace, by Pierre 
Valdagne (Douville, 3 fr. 50c.) A prettier character than 
Claire Saintras it would be difficult to find, or a happier 
ménage than hers with her excellent husband, whom by her 
own spirited efforts she lifts from his solid industrial position 
to be a Deputy and a Minister. Another good Parisian story * 
Aimer quand méme (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.), by the well- 
known writer Jean de la Bréte, in which a great doctor falls 
in love with a penniless girl of good birth, and stands by ber 
through terrible suspicions and trials which threaten to wreck 
her life and his own. } 

There is plenty of romance to be lived and written outside 
Paris. Les Arrivants, by Jean Ydle (Grasset, 3 fr. 50 ¢),™ 
a pathetic story of the struggle between old traditions and 
new forces which now shakes the heart of France. The 
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scene is La Vendée. Among several episodes more or 
Jess painful, that of the imaginary wild boar may seem 
incredible to readers unacquainted with village life under 
the Republic. A more agreeable modern picture is 
drawn by Madame de Puliga (“Brada”) in her novel, 
L’Ame Libre (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.) Her touch is light, 
her style easy and lively, her characters, mostly charming 
people, move in spite of troubles in the brightest atmosphere, 
and all ends delightfully. Another most taking story is 
Un Conte Bleu, by Pierre Grasset (Grasset, 3 fr. 50 c.), the 
tale of a honeymoon and its tragic end; true in every touch of 
description and feeling, even in the gradual return of the light 
of life that had seemed to be extinguished. Longer, heavier, 
more thoughtful and mystical, full too of insight into human 
dreams and motives, is Madame Waltz’s new novel, La Vie 
Iniérieure (Perrin, 3 fr. 50 c.), in the less familiar setting of a 
Protestant household in the Ardennes. Still more variety of 
geene and subject may be found in La Mésangére, by Myriam 
Thélen (Plon-Nourrit, 3 fr. 50 ¢.), the touching diary of a girl 
who makes a home in her native village for suffering and 
neglected children. It may sound cynical to say so, but her 
reward is what might have been expected. The account of 
modern France is as true as it is sad, but the spirit of the 
book is charming.—I am, Sir, &c., 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE SINGLE-CHAMBER RESOLUTIONS. 
{To tue Eprror or tae “ Seecrator.”’] 
Sir,—In the interesting article on “The Single-Chamber 
Resolutions ” in your issue of March 26th in dealing with the 
second of these Resolutions you state :— 

“In our opinion, the simp'est and best plan will be to strike ont 
this clause, and to substitute the simple provision that if within 
six months from the rejection of a Bill by the Lords a dissolution 
of Parliament takes place, and exactly the same Bill is sent to 
them again within a period of six months from the assembling of 
the new Parliament, they shall have no right to reject that Bill.” 
I would suggest that, however expedient such a procedure 
might be in other circumstances, it is entirely inappropriate 
to the present circumstances with which we have to deal, and 
that for reasons which are clearly set out in the first 
paragraph of the article itself. The events of recent years 
have demonstrated very clearly, not so much the defects of 
the House of Lords, but the defects of the House of Commons 
itself. It has to be borne in mind that what should prevail, 
and what ultimately must prevail, is not the will of either 
Lords or Commons, but the will of the people. The Commons 
are entitled to prevail only in so far as they do actually reflect 
that will, Owing to the many defects and anomalies of our 
present electoral system, there is no guarantee that the House 
of Commons shall be a faithful reflex of public opinion. Asa 
rule it is largely out of touch with public opinion on many 
points, so that, as you truly observe, “it is already possible 
for the will of the people to be superseded.” While this is so, 
and the composition of the House of Commons itself is the 
sport of chance, the adoption of your proposal on the second 
Resolution would, I submit, be not only undesirable but 
dangerous, The first reform that is called for is a reform of 
the House of Commons itself by adapting our electoral system 
to the principles of proportional representation. Until this be 
done it is premature to discuss the reform of the House of 
Lords, and the Lords might well refuse to discuss the 
Government Resolutions upon that ground.—I am, Sir, 
Wa. Coates. 





15 Elyne Road, Stroud Green, N. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS PROBLEM. 
LTo rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator."’} 

Sir,—I have been surprised to find that both parties and all 
speakers ignore one aspect of this question,—viz., the logical 
consequence of any exclusion from the House of Lords being 
admission to the House of Commons. No possible reform can 
disfranchise a blameless class. I write less in the hope of 
your inserting this bald statement of a truism than of its 

eliciting your own opinion on the issue.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Constant READER. 

[We have always assumed that in the case of a reformed 
Howe of Lords inclusion in the Upper Chamber alone, and 
not the possession of a peerage, would prevent election to 








the Commons. Any other plan would be grossly unjust.— 


Ep. Spectator.} 





THE CENTRE PARTY UNION. 
[To tux Eprror or tax “Srecrator.”} 
Sir,—The Centre Party Union has for some time been the 
second title of the Middle Classes Defence Organisation, and 
has recently been adopted as its distinguishing name on the 
ground that the original title could be misunderstood as 
implying a selfish motive and a class limitation. Lord Cromer 
and Mr. Harold Cox are now upon the Council, and concur 
in this manifesto, I should be obliged if you would give 
publicity to the manifesto in your valuable paper. It is 
hoped to follow it up with a meeting at the Albert Hall.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., G. T. Wuirrietp Hayes, 
5 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 


“ MANIFESTO. 

The Council of the Centre Party Union, speaking, as it believes, 
on behalf of all patriotic citizens, desires to enter an emphatic 
protest against the forcing of another General Election—and 
perhaps of a series of General Elections—upon this country. 

We have just emerged from one Election, with all the strife, 
turmoil, and bad feeling which such an event produces. If the 
result has proved inconclusive in relation to some special items of 
the competing political programmes, it is none the less an obliga- 
tion incumbent upon the Government of the day to attempt the 
discharge of such of its functions as, in the paramount interest of 
the nation, must be performed,—viz., the safeguarding of the 
financial interests of the country and the provision of adequate 
means of national defence. 

There would be no humiliation—indeed, there would be great 
credit—to be derived from an honest effort to place party tactics 
and party feeling aside for the moment and to co-operate with 
the Opposition for the public weal. So far there has been no 
indication of any intention on the part of the Government to make 
an effort in this direction. 

Among all classes of the community there is a growing appre- 
ciation of the baneful influence which party politics, carried to 
extremes, exercise in this country. 

A meeting of national protest against the infliction of another 
General Election upon the unwilling electorate will shortly be 
arranged. All associations willing to co-operate are invited te 
communicate with the secretary of the Centre Party Union, 
5 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C.” 





THE RECONSIDERATION OF THE BUDGET. 
(To tux Eprror or tas “ Srectator.”’] 

S1n,—Since there is now a definite prospect of the Finance 
Bill coming before the House of Commons at an early date 
may I be allowed to sound a warning note against a tendency 
that has been noticeable in certain directions,—that is, to 
relax the opposition to the Budget on the ground of the 
exigencies of the financial situation, advice of this nature 
being usually coupled with the suggestion that it will be 
possible for the Unionists to repeal the land clauses when 
they come into power in the course of a year or 80 ? 

When one considers the effect of the immediate creation of 
a huge State Department of Land Valuation, staffed by 
highly paid professional valuers; the costly and intricate 
machinery to be set up throughout the whole country; 
the enormous expense to which landowners are to be put 
within the first twelve months; and the fall in land values 
due to the Bill, which will seriously diminish the effective 
wealth of the country, one is bound to realise that the evil of 
the land clauses is even greater in their adoption than in their 
continuance. It seems inconceivable that any one opposed to 
the Land-duties in principle can look upon their imposition, 
for however short a period, with equanimity. If the incidence 
of the duties is examined, the difficulty of getting rid of them 
after they have once been imposed is found to be almost 
insuperable. The duties are of such a nature that, although 
their occurrence would be fairly equitable upon all landowners 
over a period of say thirty or forty years, they must fall in 
an absolutely partial and accidental manner during any given 
year. Could any greater injustice be conceived than the 
imposition of Increment or Reversion Duty on certain indi- 
viduals in the community for a period of a year or two, 
followed by a repeal which would relieve all other 
owners of similar duties? If the proposed duties were 
taxes of the nature of the old Land-tax or the Income- 
tax, which are annually imposed upon all owners alike, 
there would be no injustice in repeal. Let us, however, 
example the effect of the Reversion- 
large estate in a big town, the leases 


consider as an 


duty. A has a 
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upon which happen to determine during the period when 
the land clauses are in force. The State takes one- 
tenth of the whole benefit which accrues to the owner. This, 
in a considerable estate, may easily run into a tax of several 
thousand pounds. A pays this sum to the State. The Act is 
then repealed. B, who is A’s neighbour, owns an adjoining 
property. The leases on his estate fall in the following year, 
and he is exempt from the tax. Is this not an intolerable 
injustice to AP 

That such an argument applies to the Death-duties is 
manifest, and it is doubtless largely on this account that no 
one would think of advocating their repeal. The State 
having taken, say, a 10 per cent. Death-duty for even a year 
or two, it is recognisable that it cannot, with any justice to 
those who have already paid the duty in the past, suddenly 
release all others from a similar duty. It cannot be too 
strongly urged that the Land-duties which Mr. Lloyd George 
wishes to impose are of the same nature as the Death-duties, 
that is to say, payable on the happening of certain events, 
and are not, with the exception of the Undeveloped Land 
Duty, of annual occurrence. Once imposed, they cannot 
equitably be removed. 

Conviction as to the iniquitous partiality and inequity of 
the land clauses of the Finance Bill has not abated amongst 
those who have knowledge of the land question, whether as 
owners or administrators. The professional men most 
intimately connected with land, solicitors in a conveyancing 
practice, surveyors, and land agents, who, from the purely 
self-interested point of view, should have every reason to be 
justified at the grist which the Bill would bring to their mill, 
are practically unanimous in their condemnation of the Bill. 
They know, as few even among landowners know, what is in 
store for the country in the event of the Budget passing, and 
to their credit they have universally thrown the weight of their 
influence against the measure. The building trade in all its 
grades has awakened to the influence which the Bill is bound 
to have upon their industry; and it would be hard to find, 
from building lessee to bricklayer, a single man who has not 
by this time realised that these so-called duties will prove 
intolerable burdens, making it more and more difficult for 
him to earn his daily bread. 

The present position is a very serious one. So many 
difficult and complicated questions have arisen since the 
Budget was under consideration that there is a very serious 
danger of slackening opposition to the land clauses through 
a forgetfulness of their confiscatory nature. It is to be sin- 
cercly hoped that the Land Union, organised by Mr. Prety- 
man, will meet with the support that it deserves, and that the 
excellent work done last summer by the Budget Protest 
League will be continned by the new body without delay.— 
I am, Sir, &e., THEODORE G. CHAMBERS. 

? Hertford Street, Mayfair, W. 

{The Land-taxes are unjust to individuals and injurious to 
the nation asa whole. We agree, therefore, that they should 
be as heartily opposed as ever in the Commons. If, however, 
they are sent to the Lords, the Lords must pass them. On 
this matter there is, we believe, but one opinion in the Upper 
House.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE WOMEN’S CHARTER. 
[To rae Epiron or tue “ Srecrator,”) 
Sir,—Your criticism in last week’s Spectator of Lady 
MeLaren’s “ Women’s Charter” fills me with thankfulness. 
I consider the proposal to legalise murder perfectly appalling ; 
but in writing to you I do not want only to thank you for 
vindicating the rights of hapless infants to have their 
lives protected, but to comment on another aspect of Lady 
MelLaren’s pamphlet. She says in the passage quoted by you 
that a girl is hounded down if she has an illegitimate child, 
and that everybody's hand is against her. Now this is so very 
contrary to fact that I must protest against it. The truth is 
that in the big villages the sin of unchastity is regarded as no 
sin at all. It is a question of money. If the man can be 
made to pay, so much the better; but as to righteous indigna- 
tion at the fact of the seduction, it does not exist. I know 
what I am talking about, having had girls’ clubs under my 
own control for the past thirty-five years, and nothing has 
shocked me more than the utter weakening of a regard for 
personal chastity. I assure you I know for a fact that 
the temptation to sin comes as much (if not more) from 





a, 
the girl as the man. I know of a factory where 
work where they are waylaid and pestered beyond endene 
by the girls of the village on their way to and from work, ] 
know that the rising generation of giris in villages are m, . 
expecting to be mothers before they are married, and the onl 
anxiety is to be secure of a man to keep the mother a 
infant by marriage, and not a feeling of degradation at their 
condition, This sounds a very strong indictment, but it is 
true. One has a feeling in reading Lady McLaren's state. 
ments that she is completely out of touch with the real 
question at issue, and writes sentimental vapourings from the 
cosy comfort of an armchair. Of course there are good girls 
and good parents, and now and again a girl suffers grievous) 
for her fault, but that is not the rule. The rule is that the 
girls are quite as ready as the men to fall into temptation, 
and yield to it with no thought of the future and no care, I 
write of villages in the Midlands and of what I know to be 
the truth, and there is mostly no conscience as to wrongdoi 
but only an anxiety as to how money is to be secured. If 
could count upon a law legalising marder of the child of their 
sin, it is appalling to think what would happen, as there 
would be no need for either restraint or fear. And the State 
is to be called upon to support in prison these unnatural 
monsters who outrage the name of mother! It seems almost 
a waste of time to discuss such an abominable state of things, 
—I am, Sir, &e., A Woman wuo Knows, 


{To tee Epiron or THE “Spxcraror.”] 

Sir,—I have read with much interest an article entitled 
“The Women’s Charter” in the last number of the Spectator, 
IT entirely agree with your disapproval thercin expressed of 
Lady MeLaren’s proposal that a woman should be allowed to 
kill her first illegitimate child within a month of its birth 
under no more severe penalty than two years’ imprisonment, 
But may I point out that under the present law every mother 
in the land (not the unmarried ones alone) enjoys all, and 
much more than all, the liberty demanded for them by 
Lady Mclaren in the matter of destroying their superfluous 
children? There is no troublesome age-limit, no restriction 
to the first child only. Any mother can get rid of her 
baby by the simple process of smothering it in bed, 
“overlaying” it, and the law holds her guiltless, provided 
only that she be sober at the time of the occurrence. 
If it can be preved that she was drunk at the time, 
she can be punished, though even then the penalty is not 
a heavy one. But if she was sober and in possession of her 
faculties, she has done nothing illegal. A recent prosecn- 
tion by the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children has proved that this is the actual state of the law 
at the present moment, and the Society has protested in vain, 
You say in your article :— 

“Wo have never adopted the plea that women are constitu- 
tionally incapable of wise political action, or by nature unable to 
do justice and maintain right We are bound to say, 
however, that it is difficult to read Lady McLaren’s ‘The Women’s 
Charter’ without having this view temporarily shaken.” 

I have nothing to say on this score in defence of Lady 
McLaren, except that she is at least clear-headed enough to 
see that her proposed measure will work (as sbe intends it to 
do) for the protection of the mother who wishes to kill ber 
child, and consistent enough to describe it accordingly a 
“The Women’s Charter”; whereas the masculine intellects 
responsible for the present astonishing law have labelled it 
“The Children Act,” and ask us to welcome it as a measure 
for the protcetion of infant life!—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Woodhouse, Cheadle, Staffs. Lucrz WEpDGWOOD. 


P.S.—The number of children under one year killed in this 
way in the past year was fourteen hundred and thirty-three. 


[To rue Epivor or tHe “Srecrator."} 

Srr,—In criticising severcly at considerable length the plea 
of Lady McLaren for a more sciextific consideration of 
infanticide you quote from her “Women’s Charter” thie 
sentence :— ats 

“What an exaggerated revenge to take on womanhood in its 
bloom for an offence, terrible indeed, but not unnatural in 8 
creature driven to bay by treatment at once unjust and brutal. 


You add :— : 
“In the above passage the italics are not Lady McLarens bat 

ours, Certainly we have travelled very far when a good an kind- 

hearted woiman car use euch an adjective about such a crime. 
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May I be permitted to quote the following passage from a 
well-known work which was not written yesterday, the 
authoritative “ Dogs: their Management,” by the late Edward 


Mayhew, M.R.C.V.S., p. 200 ?— 

“The disposition to desert or destroy their young seems to 
ail among the parentage of this world. In the female of the 
the maternal instinct is most powerful ; but under certain 
conditions of the animal’s body, the natural impulse seems to be 

rverted, and she takes the life she would else have perished to 

reserve. It is painful, knowing this, to reflect that on his own 

species man inflicts the highest punishment for an act that possibly 
may be, in the human being as in brutes, the consequence of a 
mental excitement accompanying the period of parturition. 
Women, when not in distress and otherwise afflicted, rarely indeed 
are guilty of infanticide; and I have observed annoyance or ill- 
health precede or accompany the like act in animals. If the 
rabbit be looked at, her alarm seems to change her nature; and 
the bitch that devours her pups will, upon inquiry, be generally 
found to have suffered some species of persecution. That the brain 
js affected there can be no doubt. The unnatural propensity is of 
itself a proof; but the strange appearance, and the altered looks 
of the creature, sufficiently denote her state. She is not then 
savage; her ferocity has been gratified; and she seems rather to 
be afflicted with a remembrance of the act she was unable to 
resist. She is the picture of shame; she slinks away at our 
approach, and her eye no longer confidently seeks that of her 
master; her aspect is dejected, but I think more with sorrow than 
with crime. I would not plead for sin; but what I have beheld 
in dogs inclines me to think the majority of those who have been 
hanged for infanticide were legally murdered. There is danger 
in admitting such an opinion; but seeing all animals at certain 
periods exhibit a particular propensity, it is very doubtful whether 
the morbid feeling, as exemplified in the human race, is really 
one that calls for mortal punishment. Some persons entertain a 
notion that the bitch which has once devoured her litter will ever 
after retain the disposition. This is a false idea. On the next 
oceasion, if properly treated—that is, if not persecuted—she may 
prove, and most likely will prove, an excellent mother.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Home Countries. 


(The administrators of the law, whether on the Judicial 
Bench or in the Home Office, always take into account the 
possibility of the woman’s mind being unhinged during child- 
birth. Infanticide in such circumstances is never punished by 
death. What we object to is not mercy when in a particular 
case mercy is required, but the proclamation by the Legislature 
that a crime which we are told causes shame even in a dog is 
to be regarded as a light offence. Human beings can be 
influenced even when on the verge of insanity by the thought 
of the consequences of their acts, and by the knowledge of 
the true nature of those acts.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


prev 
dog 





SOCIALISTS AND THE POOR LAW. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—I hope you will allow me, as an old Poor Law Guardian, 
to thank you for your timely and able article of Saturday last. 
I have followed with some care the correspondence in the 
Observer to which you refer, and there can, I think, be no 
doubt that a deliberate attempt is being made to secure the 
support of Unionist M.P.’s for the Bill which embodies the 
recommendations of the Minority Report. Mr. Sidney Webb 
is exceedingly anxious that no taint of Socialism should be 
apparent, and when Mr. Bailward and Sir Arthur Clay 
pointed out that the Minority Report was Socialistic, he 
became indignant and accused them of using an “ abusive 
epithet.” Why an avowed Socialist should object to his 
scheme for the revolution of the Poor Law being called 
Socialistic I am at a loss to imagine, unless, indeed, he has 
incautiously broken the Eleventh Commandment. I have 
before me the first and second editions of the “Charter of 
the Poor.” The cover of the first edition is adorned with 
eight portraits, four being the signatories of the Minority 
Report; the others are Sir John Gorst, Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
Mr. Sidney Webb, and Mr. H. G. Wells, the well-known 
Socialist. Within is a handsome testimonial from Mr. 
Wells to the Minority Report which contains these 
words: “The Minority Report boldly planned and magnifi- 
cently done, expresses just that deliberately constructive 
Socialism which I have always advocated.” The second 
edition has Mrs. Sidney Webb's portrait alone on the cover, 
and Mr. H. G. Wells’s testimonial bas been discreetly 
eliminated. I imagine that your readers may arrive at the 
same conclusion that I did,—namely, that Mr. Sidney Webb 
vishes to make the British public in general, and Unionist 
M.P.'s in particular, swallow his Socialistic pill in blissful 
ignorance of the ingredients of which it is composed.—I am, 
Bir, Ke, Soputa LonspAe. 





[To tae Eprror or tas “ Srectator,”") 
Srr,—In reading the article on “Socialists and the Poor 
Law” which appeared in last Saturday's Spectator, I began te 
wonder whether the writer of that article could have carefully 
studied the proposals of the Minority Report, for, apart from 
the personal references to Mr. Sidney Webb, which I do not 
wish to discuss, the article seems to do a little less than 
justice to those proposals. It says that the essence of the 
Minority Report is that “different kinds of relief are to be 
given by different bodies, with the result that one household 
would be able to draw relief from various sources, and there- 
fore to evade the conditions which ought to be attached to 
any grant of public assistance.” This quite ignores the 
proposal which the Report makes to set up new machinery 
for the express purpose of co-ordinating public assistance, 
and to appoint Registrars over different areas whose chicf 
duties will also lie in this direction; this seems to me to be an 
essential part of the scheme. Further, some of the very 
recommendations made in the Circular issued by the Local 
Government Board, which seem so excellent to the writer 
of your article, are in one form or another embodied in the 
Minority Report and strongly advocated; for example, co- 
operation with charitable agencies, and adoption of the “ Case 
Paper” system. I feel that it is only fair to point this out, 
because your article would give to the ordinary reader a false 
impression of the Minority Report. I shall therefore be 
grateful if you can insert this letter in your next number.— 
Ian, Sir, &c., D. Carapoc JONES, 
The University, Bristol. 





THE POLICY OF THE SPENDTHRIFT. 

[To rae Eprron or tas “Srecrator.”’] 
Sizr,—Referring to Mr. Davis's letter in your issue of 
March 26th, some of us who have suffered from the short- 
comings of the Post Office cannot admit that it by any 
means affords an instance of the successful management of 
important business by the State. The wonder is, of course, 
that, being a monopoly with no competition to fear, it is 
not more unbusinesslike; but even its virtues, such as 
they are, are largely the result of its dependence for much 
of its work upon our individualistically managed railway 
system.—I am, Sir, &c., C. F. Ryper, 

Leeds, 





HOW HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 
(To rae Eprror or rue “ Srecrator.”’] 
S1ir,—The time-honoured saying that “there is no new thing 
under the sun” proves true even of German commercial 
rivalry. Thus in the “Letters” of an intelligent traveller 
in Spain during the years 1777-78 we come across the 
following :— 

“The Dutch, French, and Germans now furnish Spain and 
Portugal with a number of articles that used to be sent from 
England. May not this partly arise from a kind of pride, or com- 
mercial greatness in our countrymen, who, disdaining the small 
profits, and the business of retail, will all be great merchants ? 
Our formerly numerous and industrious retailers are certainly 
diminishing, and we are gradually losing the foreign supply of 
many articles. However, I find here (Bilboa) yet one English 
warehouse, with a tolerable assortment of goods; but it is soon to 
be given up, though almost the last remaining in Spain: whereas 
there used to be one, at least, in every principal town. In the 
more inland parts, many English things that used to be common, 
are now not to be found. Some knives were shewn me for common 
use, from St. Etienne...... Can your people of Birmingham, 
with all their machinery, furnish them here so cheap ? ” 


How modern all this sounds! It might almost be quoted 
from a present-day Consular Report. And the writer goes 
on to state in words applicable to our present so-called Free- 
trade policy :— 

“T believe this government will succeed in excluding all the 
most important branches of your trade from this country and its 
colonies ; and the more readily, as you seem to favour and assist 
them in it, by the false policy of complaisance...... a policy 
which will generally be more unsuccessful with this nation than 
with almost any other, in obtaining any commercial or political 
advantages in return.” 


From St. Ander (Santander) he writes :— 


“Tt was here that Mons. Gautier, their new French builder, 
constructed his first ships...... Most of their marine corps, I 
find, do still think that none of his are equal to some that were 
built by their English builders, as by Obriant, and others. But 
Mons. G. has been the means of getting all those Englishmen 
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displaced, on pensions, and is introducing the French methods and 
estabiishments,” 
In the matter of gun-making be writes :— 

“Their cannon foundry is lately on the decline, since it has been 
under the management of some Germans sent them by France. 
Their guns have generally failed, which brought them to deal 
with our Carron company, with whom, however, they soon began 
to be dissatisfied.” 

The aptness of the following remarks, in a modern application, 
will be obvious :— 

“Without a head equal to judge and employ the different merits 
and talents of the subordinate members, their best effects will be 
lost. Perhaps there is only one effectual way of doing this,—that 
which the King of Prussia has taken, by making himself acquainted 
with the principles of everything,—with the duty of every rank 
and employ,—with the leading rules of every kind of work, trade, 
or profession,—and with the personal merits and character of all 
his officers: all of which he accomplishes in the most direct and 
masterly way.” 

Very suggestive too is the following :— 

“Though we could perhaps produce a little army, superior, on 
the whole, to any other of equal numbers, as our men are excellent, 
when they can be properly disciplined: yet I believe Germany is 
now the superior school for officers.” 

In the following remarks on trade methods and tariff wars 
the writer has forestalled the complaints which are so 
prevalent at the present time :— 

“The Spaniards, I find, everywhere complain, and we all feel, 
the want of many articles of English wares, which used formerly 
to be common in Spain. These are not now nearly so well supplied 
from Germany, Holland, and France, as they used to be from 
England. For this change in trade, we must ourselves probably 
bear a share of the blame. Are we not becoming too great and 
too proud for the retail business? If so, we are too far gone in 
pride and luxury, and our commercial importance will thence die 

The great must consist of many littles or parts: the 
industry of economy and detail must still exist somewhere, in 
order to support our wholesalo greatness. Better retain as many 
as possible of those lesser component parts of trade in English 
hands: the retails cannot so well be supplied by the small 
capitals, skill, or the interests of any people in these countries, 
though furnished by all the riders or commission-hunters you can 
ever spare. Your merchants, both wholesale and retail, though 
only the third or fourth class as to importance in the state, are, 
however, necessary links in this chain, and must come between the 
manufacturer and the stranger. By such economical attentions, 
Great Britain and Ireland might yet supply all Europe with 
several articles, better and cheaper than other nations ever can. 
I would have at least one English warehouse, or store, supported 
by our own subjects and capitals, in every great town in Europe. 
But nations, or rather their foolish governments, seem daily more 
bent on shutting each other out, and obstructing the communica- 
tion and natural liberty of mankind throughout the world. This 
mistaken commercial jealousy and unnatural animosity seems to 
go on increasing: one foolish prohibition produces many more: 
nations retaliate their follies on each other: and we do not sce 
where it can all end, unless in a state of perpetual warfare and 
barbarism once more.” 

Crossing the border into Portugal, we find a well-informed 
traveller, the Rev. W. Kinsey, who visited that kingdom in 
1827, while complaining of “German jealousy and prejudices 
against Englishmen,” admitting that “the glass most fre- 
quently seen in use is of German manufacture,” owing to its 
cheapness. Much more to the point, however, is the testi- 
mony of the traveller Kingston, who, already acquainted with 
Portugal, revisited the kingdom in 1843-44, and paid the 
following high tribute to the character of the German 
merchants :— 

“A tall man rode up on a fine mule, habited like a Portuguese, 
but who addressed us in good English, with a slight accent, which 
showed that he also was a German, probably a director of some 
of the many mines working in the country (near Viseu). Thero 
are a great number of Germans scattered about Portugal, and, 
as everywhere else, they are always the most industrious and 
intelligent of the strangers.” 
—TI am, Sir, &e., 

Clevedon. 

[Cur commerce has survived in spite of these faults, and it 
has done so, remember, under Free-trade,—the real giver of 
commercial bounties. Who will guarantee that its vitality 
will be as great if we abandon Free-trade ?—Ep. Spectator. } 


Henry N. Suore, 





THE SCHOOL OF SOCIOLOGY. 
[To rus Eprror or rue “ Seecrator.”)} 
S1r,—Your known sympathy with well-considered charitable 
methods encourages us to ask you to find space for a few 
words on the objects and work of the School of Sociology, 
which has its offices at Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road. 
Social evils and social reforms are discussed everywhere, and 





there is no end to the schemes and the efforts ect on foot and 
vigorously carried on by innumerable workers, But there ig 
one aspect of this social fermentation which is frequent} 
overlooked,—the preparation and fitness of those who - 
giving themselves to this important and difficult work. The 
perception of the need, and plans to meet it, are slowly 
spreading; too slowly, for while we delay much harm is being 
done by zeal which outruns knowledge. In one or two pro- 
vincial Universities schools for social education and train} 
have been established; in London there are various oppor. 
tunities offered for study. Only a small minority of workers, 
or intending workers, at present make any attempt to obtain 
special preparation; perhaps it cannot be hoped that the 
majority will ever submit to serious and prolonged study 
of social conditions, or of history and theory. But there 
must be very many who would be glad to have some know. 
ledge, and especially some guidance on the practical side, 
The School of Sociology arranges lectures to meet the needs of 
beginners, and others for more advanced students ; and for 
those who are willing to undertake a year’s study practical 
work, generally in the offices of the Charity Organisation 
Society, is planned in connexion with the lectures and classes, 
For those who are willing to enter, an examination is held at 
the close of the year’s work, and a diploma granted to 
successful students. A good many students of the school ar 
now actively engaged, some in paid posts, some as volunteers, 
The great distances of London probably deter many who 
would gladly avail themselves of easily accessible lectures, 
and, if the demand were large enough, other centres might be 
formed in various parts ; there is, indeed, already a proposal to 
establish a centre in the East End. But the cost bas to be 
met; educational schemes can seldom be made entirely self. 
supporting, and the Committee are anxious for a twofold 
increase, of students on the one hand, and on the other of 
financial support from those who are desirous of seeing social 
reform proceed on sound lines.—We are, Sir, &., 

BERNARD Bosanquet, 

E. G. Powgut. 

C. 8. Locu. 

M. Hitt. 





THE TOAST OF THE ARMY. 
{Yo rze Eprror or tue “Srecrarox.”] 
Srr,— Will the Spectator kindly inform me what it would 
consider the most appropriate toast of the Army as at present 
constituted? In the days of the Volunteers the official toast 
on all publie oceasions was “The Army and the Auxiliary 
Forces.” Since the Territorials came into existence the 
official toast has been “The military forces of the Crown.” 
Now does this adequately express the toast at the present 
time? Does not “ The military forces of the Crown” sound 
a little tame? Surely under Mr. Haldane’s scheme the 
Territorial Army, the Oversea Army, and the Army were all 
to be one,—-the Army of the Empire. The toast of “The 
military forces of the Crown” may very well include the 
Marines, which have always been considered part and pareel 
of the Navy. Would it not be much more to the point, less 
ambiguous, and more dignified if the toast were “The 
Army,” in the same way as the sister-Service is toasted on 
public oceasions as “The Navy”? This may seem a small 
matter to the Spectator, but “The military forces of the 
Crown” gets on my nerves, and hence this letter asking 
for an unbiassed opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. H. Surrn-Doreign 
(Rear-Admiral). 

[We agree that “ The military forces of the Crown” is ugly, 
and that “The Army,” while quite as inclusive, would sound 
infinitely better. We are afraid, however, that many people 
would imagine that the Territorials were being left out, 80 
ingrained is the habit of considering the Army to mean the 
Regulars only.—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE CHURCH LADS’ BRIGADE—A PLEA FOR 
TIDINESS. 
|To tux Epiror or tax “Srxcraror.”’] 
Sizn,—Newlands Corner, not far from Guildford, is one of the 
beauty spots of Surrey, and a delightful place for an Easter 
Monday parade, or for any outing. It was therefore a pleasure 
to sce the boys of a Church Lads’ Brigade enjoying there, 
under disciplined conditions, the sunshine and the panorama 
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pean 
and their lunch. Bat I was distressed to see them form up 
to march off with no attempt made at tidying up their litter of 
orange-peel and paper. This was no doubt an oversight, and 
not due to any wilful neglect ; but a word sent round from 
their headquarters ought to render such a crime against good 
manners impossible in the fature.—I am, Sir, &c., Tat 

[We agree; but the present writer is glad to be able to add 
that on Easter Monday he had the pleasure of seeing members 
ef the Church Lads’ Brigade taking the utmost care to 
“tidy up” and destroy all litter after a bivouac in a private 
field. They should unquestionably be taught that it is just 
as bad manners to defile public places with paper, orange- 
peel, and old bottles. —Ep. Spectator.} 





THE LATE WILLIAM HENRY EGERTON, RECTOR 

OF WHITCHURCH, SALOP, 
[To tax Eprrom or tus “Srectrazor.”’j 
Sir, —The thought must have occurred to most of us that in 
the last days, or hours, of our life some part, a large part, will 
be spent in thankegiving for the men and women whom we 
have known as friends. We shall then “ break the rosary in a 
pearly rain” and gather what we let fall. Sometimes one has 
the wish to anticipate this experience. It is thirty-six years 
since I came to know Mr. Egerton, the late rector of Whit- 
church, Salop. For more than sixty years he bad gone in and 
out among the people who lined the road to the churchyard 
on Saturday, March 19th. He had known the parents of the 
oldest of them, and had been the friend of their great-grand- 
children. For his age was ninety-eight. Throughout his 
pilgrimage of service he had been the guide of all to a godly, 
righteous, and sober life, and the reverence of four generations 
attended him. 

“Integrity of life is fame’s best friend,”"—yet much might 
be told of those wise activities for the advantage of present- 
day Whitchurch which should preserve his name. Of these 
nothing can be said here by one who, save for one lasting 
association, cannot call himself a parishioner. I would only 
try to give one or two instances of the special gifts and 
favourite pursuits of this notable man, Mr, Egerton was an 
accomplished geologist. He has told me of his satisfaction 
when in the examination for a Brasenose Fellowship he fourd 
that the subject for the Latin essay was “‘ De Terrae Motibus.” 
Along with his brother, Sir Philip Egerton, he had lately been 
studying earthquakes in the light of modern research, and had 
also read largely in the old chroniclers upon this matter. He 
was at home with the facts; good Latin, I doubt not, did its 
part, and the Fellowship was won. There was thus a certain 
fitness in the secalar sphere of his long pastorate. For Whit- 
eburch isa part of the region known in classical geology as 
Silurian,—“ the country of the Silures of the old British King 
Oaractacus,” to quote Sir Roderick Murchison. Yet it was 
not long before conchology began to exert a more powerful 
fascination. 

A year or more of delicate health had made it desirable for 
Mr. Egerton—still a young man—to seek for rest. With him 
rest was sure to take the form of another activity. He gave 
himeelf to shells, and dredged on several parts of the South 
Ooast. His aim was to secure as perfect specimens as possible 
of the creatures at different stages of their growth,—always, 
I think, at three stages. The result was of extraordinary 
interest, even to the otherwise incurious. For each specimen 
was housed, according to its age, in a separate box, the whole 
collection being orderly displayed at the rectory, a spur and 
inspiration to intelligent youth, and, what would appeal to the 
most unscientific beholder, every box had been made by the 
rector’s own hands with such an understanding of the uses of 
cardboard as called forth from one candid person the exclama- 
tion that the boxes were the wonder, not the shells. 

But birds, the commonest and greatest of Nature's daily 
blessings, were at last to Mr. Egerton a delight beyond shells. 
Shells are always more or less sessile; at the rectory they 
were, of course, altogether sessile. While the birds—how 
much the opposite! Here the opportunities were to be 
reckoned by the minute—by the second—if only parochial 
duties did not interfere. It was the late Lord Lilford, I 
think, who asked Mr. Egerton to tell him how many species 

had noted at Whitchurch. Within twenty minutes the 
rector recovered ninety-nine names, and in the course of the 








day, as he told me with just satisfaction, he remembered the 
hundredth visitant. ; ’ 

For several years of his ninth decade it was Mr. Egerton’s 
habit to open the New Year's gathering with an address | 
which sometimes took the form of early personal reminis- 
cence. These addresses were of great interest; indeed, they 
a an historico-social value that calls for a permanent 

m. 

“O Lord, how manifold are thy works: in wisdom hast 
thou made them all.” It is a good and pleasant thing when 
the gifts, the special “temper,” of one’s friend find their drese , 
in the language of the Bible. These words more thanany other . 
sum up for me Mr. Egerton’s mind. When I think of Mrs. 
Egerton, who died some years before her husband, I go to the 
New Testament and bow before the “ hem of a garment,” and 
recognise that the kingdom of heaven is indeed “like leaven | 
which a woman took.” Their two soldier sons died before 
them. Another son, who has a quite peculiar place in the 
memory of all who knew him, died before his father.—I am, 
Sir, &., ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE. 





EMINENT WELSHMEN IN MODERN TIMES AND 
THEIR REWARD. 
{To tus Eprrok or ture “Srrcrator.”’] 
S1r,—No doubt is entertained down here as to the prominence 
and eminence of Welshmen. Of the thirty Liberal Members 
of Parliament elected in 1906, seventeen have been rewarded 
either with titles or with public offices carrying high 
salaries. As only thirteen remain, we have every hope of 
seeing the good work carried to an immediate and successful 
issue. With such unsolicited Saxon testimony to our merits, 
is it surprising that we consider ourselves the most remark- 
able people in the world P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Denevuwe (South-Walian). 
{Our readers may be interested to see the detailed list 
that we have drawn up in the process of verifying our 
correspondent’s statement :— 


Constituencies, Members elected 1908. Honours since 1906. 
Anglesey .. .. .. .. E.J. Griffith ... Recorder of Liverpool, 1907 
Brecknockshire .., ... 8. Robinson... --—— 

Cardiff District .. .. Ivor Guest... ... Peerage, 1909 
Cardiganshire... ... ... M.V. Davies ... wo 
Carmarthen District .. W.L. Williams... — 
Carmarthenshire (E.) ... A. Thomas - a 

- (W.)... J. LL. Morgan ... Recorder of Swansea, 1908 
Carnarvon District ... D. LL George ... Chancellor of Exchequer, 1908 


Carnarvonshire (Arfon) W.Jones ... ... = 
- (Eifion) J.B. Roberts ... County Court Judge, 1906 


Denbigh District ... ... A. C, Edwards... _— 
Denbighshire (E.)... ... 5S. Moss ... ... County Court Judge, 1006 
- (W.... .. J. H. Roberts ... Baronet, 1908 
Flint District... ... ... T. H. Idris... ... —— 
Flintshire + oe oe J. H. Lewis... Parly. Sec. to L.G.B., 1009 
Glamorganshire (E.) ... A. Thomas., ... _- 
- (Mid.)... 8. Ewans ... ... President Divorce Court, 1910 
os (Rhondda) W. Abraham ... —— 
Merionethshire .. .. A.O. Williams... Baronet, 1909 
Merthyr Tydfil D. A. Thomas ... — 
Montgomery District ... J.D. Bees... ... C.V.0., 1908 
Montgomeryshire... ... D. Davies ... . — 
Pembroke District ... O.C. Philipps ... K.C.M.G., 1909 
Pembrokeshire .. ... J. W. Philipps... Peerage, 1908 
Radnorshire ... ... .. F. Edwards ... Baronet, 1907 
Swansea District ... ... D. B. Jones ... Knight, 1906 
Swansea Town... ... ... @. Newnes... ... _— 
Monmouthshire (N.) .. R. McKenna ... First Lord Admiralty, 1998 
- (8.) ... I. Herbert... ... Baronet, 1907 


Monmouthshire is reckoned as part of Wales for political 
purposes, although it is not legally so. We havo included 
Mr. McKenna because, though not a Welshman, he is a Welsh 
Member.—Eb. Spectator.} 





WARREN HASTINGS. 
[To cum Eprroxn or tHe “ Srecrator."'y 
S1r,—Your reviewer of my “ Selections from the State Papers 
of the Governors-General of India,” Vols. I. and IL, * Warren 
Hastings,” states that, while I have “airily referred” the 
reader to the “original records,” it is “clear enough that 
this phrase must not be taken to include the immense official 
and private correspondence of Hastings at the British 
Museum,—a source which Mr. Forrest has left untapped” 
(Spectator, March 12th). May I be allowed to give my 
deliberate contradiction to this statement? As long ago as 
1874 1 spent some months in the examination of these docu- 
ments, to the existence of which my attention was called by 
the late Mr, Riebard Garneté. It was in facb a reference in 
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thése documents that led to my discovery at Caleutta of the 
Proceedings of the Secret Select Committee of the Bengal 
Council, 1773-1785. 

I should like to be allowed to’ deal with another point of 
fact. Your reviewer says :—“It is curious to note that Mr. 
Forrest relies for his knowledge of the actual proceedings at 
the impeachment upon Debrett’s ‘History of the Trial,’—a 
single octavo volume summarising as best it may the nine 
giganti¢ folios containing the original evidence.” It is true 
that I mentioned the Debrett volume in a list of authorities, 
but only as one of a number of contemporary authorities for 
the impeachment. Not only is his statement grossly unfair 
in this respect, but any one who reads my comments on the 
mysterious action of Pitt with regard to the Benares charge 
(pp. xii.-xiv. of Vol. I.) will see that I have not relied entirely 
on Debrett nor any single volume for my knowledge of the 
proceedings of the impeachment. I have possessed for many 
years the “nine gigantic folios,” and made use of them.— 
I am, Sir, &c., G. W. Forrest. 

Cork. 

[Our reviewer writes:—‘ As to Mr. Forrest's use of Debrett’s 
‘History of the Trial,’ I must express my regret if by my 
words—‘the actual proceedings at the impeachment ’—I 
conveyed the impression that this was the only book relating 
to the impeachment quoted among his authorities. My 
meaning was that it was the only authority quoted by him 
for the actual evidence given at the impeachment, and printed 
in full in the nine folio volumes. In view of Mr. Forrest’s 
acquaintance both with these volumes and with the Hastings 
Correspondence at the British Museum, I can only say that it 
is all the more surprising that—as I pointed out—neither of 
these highly important sources of information appears in his 
list of authorities, and that, so far as I can discover, there 
is no reference to them whatever in his book.”—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


THE DIAL OF KING AHAZ. 

(To rue Eprror or tue “ Srrcrator.’’] 
S1r,—Referring to the question of the dial of Ahaz in your 
issues of February 19th and March 26th, it may be interesting 
to know that the question was studied very carefully by a 
Swiss engineer who hud become interested therein some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. He put to himself the 
question: Is it possible to construct a dial on which the 
shadow of the style can be made to travel backward? He 
found that this could be done, and published an interesting 
pamphlet containing his demonstration of the problem and 
the rule for the construction of a retrograde dial. He showed 
not oply that the story contained in the Bible was not in- 
correct, but also that the amount of the retrograde movement 
was well within bounds, as he was able to construct a dial on 
which its amplitude was fifteen degrees instead of ten. I 
received from him a copy of his pamphlet, which in the course 
of many journeys has been lost. I am unable, therefore, to 
reproduce his demonstration, to my great regret. As, how- 
ever, there can be made a dial on which the shadow of the 
style can be caused to travel backward fifteen degrees, there 
can be no doubt attached to the correctness of the account 
given in the Bible; hence the subject is removed from the 
realm of mystery, and also from the list of so-called miracles. 
—lI am, Sir, &., F. A. Manan, 

Major of Engineers (retired), United States Army. 
51 Avenue Montaigne, Paris. 





[To Tue Epiror or THe “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—May I add to Mr. C. R. Haines’s letter in last week’s 
Spectator and say I was taught by the late Dean Plumptre 
that “the sun standing still” of Joshua was simply a quota- 
tion from a war-song of the time, and not intended to refer to 
any astronomical phenomenon ?—I an, Sir, &c., 
MeEmor. 





PRAED’S “ONE MORE QUADRILLE.” 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’} 
Siz,— May I point out that it is not strictly accurate to say 
that Praed’s poem, “‘ One More Quadrille,” is printed for the 
first time in Mr. Godley’s book of selections (see Spectator, 
March 26th)? The “Quadrille” was printed in an early 
number of that entertaining, if sometimes egregious, periodical 
the Court Journal in 1829, or a little later. It is unsigned, 
but it was not difficult to make a guess at the authorship. 





In your delightful::articlein the same issue on Lear’ 
nonsense rhymes there is a “reading” which is new to : 
The ambitious but competent Lady of Rio was said mv 
version current at Oxford thirty years ago, to have attempted 
“Hammel’s Grand Trio,” not Handel’s, and. I have sometimes 
thought that perhaps Hummel’s best chance of immortali 
lay in his popularity at Rio and its commemoration in anit 
less verse.—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. James, 

St. James’s Club. 


THE LEGEND OF THE GOLDFINOH. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Srscraror,.”’} 
S1r,—I venture to think that Lady Tennant’s charming poem 
in last week’s issue of the Spectator is incorrect in ascribi 
the office of love on Oalvary to the goldfinch. Surely accord. 
ing to the legend it was the crossbill, not the goldfinch, 
who endeavoured to extract the nails from the palms of our 
Lord’s hands as He hung on the Cross. The former bird jg 
said to have given his bill a cross-twist in the attempt, a 
peculiarity which has ever since distinguished his species, 
The coloration of his breast—according to this pretty fanoy— 
was due to the blood caused by the sacred wounds. Long. 
fellow has a poem on the subject.—I am, Sir, &., M. 











NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters tp 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


cncendggenales 
THE DEATH OF MAROH. 

Art thou enfolded in the pregnant Year 

Or re-incarnate in a star unknown, 

Or to Titanic stature hast thou grown 

In some bleak unimaginable sphere P 

Nay, Tyrant of the months, thou liest here 

Where, though the gorse upon the empty down 

Has caught the gold of thy abandoned crown, 

The crocus is a candle for thy bier. 


No more the snowdrop knights thy court o’erthrong; 
With broken spears and tarnished silver hoods, 
Before the daffodils, they all are fled, 
Their dirge enchanted to an Easter song, 
As through the leafy homage of the woods 
April thy heir comes on with regal tread. 

Sanpys Wason. 


BOOKS. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF ROME* 
To discuss a large volume of this nature in a brief notice can 
only be an idle effort, for the subject is immense, and there 
are no fixed laws of literary criticism. 
«Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own,” 

and to pass sentence on the critical opinions of others merely 
by stating our own is to continue controversy without 
advancing truth. With regard, indeed, to new authors, one 
criticism may perhaps be usefully answered by another, for 
their cause is, as it were, still “ before the Court,” and there 
is still room for argument and advocacy. But to what 
purpose shall we either praise or blame what critics may now 
say about the great ancients? They have stood at the bar 
for twenty centuries. There have been pleadings and counter- 
pleadings, judgments and counter-judgments, together with 
the obiter dicta of commentators innumerable, until the issue 
has become as tangled as Peter Peebles’s lawsuit. And now 
Mr. Duff is taking up the whole case afresh. In some seven 
hundred closely printed pages he discusses the entire literature 
of Rome until the death of Augustus. He traces its develop- 
ment from the rude and almost unintelligible Latin of the 
Carmen Saliare to the polished periods of Livy, and an index 


* A Literary History of Rome. By.J, Wright Duff, M.A. London: T. Fishet 
Unwin. (12s. 6d .net.] 























———— 
of proper names extending over twenty-three pages f shows at 
qnge the variety of his theme and the impossibility of 

ing his treatment of it with that closeness of exact 
reference without which criticism loses almost all its value. 

And indeed it is just in this precision of detail that Mr. Duff 
is himself lacking. He devotes, for instance, forty-one pages 
to Plautus, fifty to Cicero, and sixteen to Caesar, but with 
this ample space at his disposal he fails to bring the reader 
into actual contact or real acquaintance with his authors. 
He relates their lives, recounts their works, and makes many 
admirable remarks about them, but, we think, without 
sufficiently clear effect. For criticism, to be effective, should 
be one of two things. Hither it should be brief, pointed, and 
epigrammatic— 

« What oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed ; 
Something, whose truth convinced at sight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind ”— 

and the dozen pages in which Quintilian passes in review all 
the great writers of Greece and Rome are a model of this 
form of criticism. Or, on the other hand, its aim should be, 
aot to epitomise, but to explain; not to put in a happy phrase 

what we already know or feel, but to instruct us where our 
knowledge is imperfect, and to guide us to a just apprecia- 
tion of literature with which we have as yet only a very 
partial familiarity. And in this latter case a very large use 
of illustrative quotation is beyond doubt essential, for other- 
wise the mind is merely bewildered by a multitude of descrip- 
tive phrases which leave little impression upon it because it 
has no actual experience with which they correspond. Of 
what use, for example, is it to read that the style of Plautus 
is “lively,” “ coloured,” and “exuberant”; that the diction of 

Cicero is “ sonorous,” or that in his Letters “ he can write like 
Horace Walpole at his airiest or Cowper at his gravest,” 
unless some proof of these assertions is submitted along with 
them? Though only “about 130 lines” of the comedies of 
Naevius are extant, Mr. Duff quotes eleven of them, including 
this picture of a coquette :— 

“ quasi pila 
In choro ludens datatim dat se et communem facit. 
Alii adnutat, alii adnictat, alium amat, alium tenet. 
Alibi manus est occupata, alii percellit pedem, 
Anulum dat alii spectandum, a labris alium invocat, 
Cum alio cantat, et tamen alii suo dat digito literas.” 

“ As if playing ball in a ring, she skips from one to another, and 
is all things to all men, with ber nods and winks, her caresses 
and embraces, now a squeeze of the hand or a pressure on the foot, 
her ring to look at, her lips to blow an engaging kiss, here a song 
and there the language of signs.” 

To read this is really to learn something about the vivacity 
of early comedy; but in the long chapter on Plautus and 
Terence quotations almost disappear amid the mass of 
comment, and in a similar manner the oratory of Cato the 
Censor receives almost as much illustration as that of Cicero; 
while from Caesar there is not a single word except the phrase 
veni, vidi, vici, which is, curiously enough, spoken of as “ that 
notorious message of brief fustian.” And yet even where, 
as in the case of the Latin poets, he does quote more 
freely, Mr. Duff prints an English version in the text— 
and his versions are all excellent—“ relegating the Latin to 
the notes,” because, he says, he wishes his work “to be con- 
tinuously readable for those who know little Latin,” as 
though anything but large extracts could possibly make Latin 
literature interesting to those who have little acquaintance 
with it. For how can they be brought “through sympathy 
and taste to divine some portion of the mysterious beauty 
inherent in a masterpiece ” when the masterpiece is unknown 
to them? You might as well ask a circle of youngsters “ to 
divine the mysterious beauty” of a Christmas pudding by 
your own ejaculations, as you demolish it, while they sit 
bungry and unhelped. 

‘Mr. Duff bas in fact devoted himself rather to tracing the 
historical development of Roman literature than to illus- 
trating its character. He sees clearly that “the genesis of 
great literature” is to be sought “not simply in the creative 
mind but also in the communal spirit,” so that to understand 
we must “set a man of letters in his environment and 
recreate such contemporary conditions as decided his choice 
of theme and treatment,” and he shows with great power to 
what an extent the literature of Rome was above all national. 
The well-known saying of Horace, Graecia capta ferwm 
tictorem cepit, which assigns to Greece a supreme influence 
over Rome in the domain of letters, is indeed not more true 
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than false. Rome “borrowed” no doubt, but “she made the 
loan her own.” She impressed on all she took her own image, 
and quickened it with ber own spirit. Horace may copy 
Alcaeus, but his stanzas have a different ring, and their dis- 
tinction is their own. Virgil is, perhaps, the prince of 
plagiarists, but none the less the Georgics and the Aeneid are 
a new creation, and the genius that inspires them is the genius 
of Rome, while the massy and majestic eloquence of Lucretius 
is wholly native and home-bred. Take this fragment from 
Virgil’s description of Italy :— 

“ Adde tot egregias urbes operumque laborem, 

Tot congesta manu pracruptis oppida saxis, 
Fluminaque antiquos praeterlabentia muros.” 
Or these lines in which Lucretius speaks of Epicurus :— 
“ Quem neque fama deum nec fulmina nec minitanti 

Murmure compressit coelum, sed eo magis acrem 

Irritat animi virtutem, effringere ut arta 

Naturae primus portarum claustra cupiret : 

Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 

Processit longe flammantia moenia mundi.” 
There is nothing Greek here. The lines—and there are 
hundreds like them—are all Roman, and have the strength, 
the virility, and the greatness of an Imperial race. And it 
is the same with those masters of Latin prose on whom half 
the best literature of Europe has been moulded. Livy and 
Sallust, Caesar and Tacitus are, as regards literary form, 
almost independent of Herodotus or Thucydides, while 
Cicero, who for centuries was the supreme model of literary 
excellence, is in his splendid “profusion” almost a direct 
antithesis to the “intensity” of Demosthenes. The Empire 
of Rome is indeed hardly less its own in letters than in arms. 
Latin has held a dominion over the peoples wider and more 
lasting than has been held by any other human speech, and 
it has done so by its own native force. Mere imitations do not 
live, and assuredly they neither quicken nor inspire; but Latin 
literature still survives and animates, just because, in spite 
of the Greek elements it has absorbed, it is yet above all a 
national literature, and is strong with the strength of Rome. 
This is the point on which Mr. Duff dwells in a manner 
which will, we think, be convincing to all those who can from 
their own knowledge supply the illustrations which are needed 
to support it, but which will, perhaps, leave those who “ have 
little Latin” still dubious, for Mr. Duff relies too much on 
brilliant advocacy. He tells us all about the great Roman 
writers, about their history and their merits, but he shrinks, 
as it were, from putting them into the witness-box and letting 
them establish his case by the incontrovertible evidence of 
their own words. 





LORD KELVIN.* 

Tae full and very interesting biography of Lord Kelvin 
which Professor Silvanus Thompson has now issued was 
begun, he tells us, in June, 1906, with the consent and 
assistance of its illustrious subject, who himself furnished a 
number of personal reminiscences and autobiographical data. 
Lord Kelvin’s death at the end of 1907 “ affected the project 
of the work by necessarily extending its scope to present a 
much more comprehensive account of his career than the 
sketch originally planned. The mass of letters, diaries, and 
other documents which he left became available for filling in 
the outlines, and the task of arrangement and selection from 
these greatly extended the period of preparation.” Thus the 
work, which has long been eagerly expected by all who are 
interested in the fascinating romance—as we may well call it— 
of the vast evolution of physical science during the last sixty 
years, only appears when more than two years have elapsed 
since the death of the illustrions man whose epoch-making 
discoveries and achievements it relates. This delay has had 
certain advantages in adding greatly to the material at the 
author’s disposal, and the biography as we now have it is 
an admirable and affectionate piece of work, which clearly 
deseribes the adventures of a gigantic intellect :— 

“Tt has been the author’s desire to let documents and letters 

pak as far as possible for themselves ; and if he has not always 
been able to avoid letting his own views tinge these pages, he has 
at least endeavoured to avoid attributing to others that which is 
only his own. Doubtless there are many of Lord Kelvin’s former 
pupils who will find gaps in the presentation of his life and 
character, as must needs be when the author can himself claim no 
nearer association than that of disciple. But the disciple of one 
who was himself conspicuously faithful in little things must at 











* The Life of William Thomson, Baron Kelvin of Largs. By Silvanus P. 
Thompson. 2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co. (30s. net.) 
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least try to be faithful. The peculiar and affectionate admiration, 
amounting in eome almost to worship, which characterizes those 
who had the high privilege of that more intimate association, 

reads far beyond their circle to the disciple. Let us hope that 
the sfectinnate admiration which he too shares may not have 
warped his judgment.” 

. Be it said at once that there is no foundation for this fear. 
Professor Thompson’s estimate of Lord Kelvin’s high 
character and achievement will be accepted by all who are 
competent to judge as a worthy and not exaggerated estimate 
of one of the most formative and original mathematical 
thinkers of our time. It must be supplemented, indeed, by 
‘Mrs. King’s charming intimate account of her brother’s early 
family life, and by the forthcoming volume of correspondence 
between Lord Kelvin and Sir George Stokes, which Professor 

- Thompson bas wisely left to speak for themselves. But these 


‘ ” two handsome volumes are sufficient to convey to the general 


yeader a very clear notion of the man and his work. 

It would be impossible in the necessarily brief limits of a 
review to give even a summary of Lord Kelvin’s work. 
The useful bibliography which is appended to these volumes 
would alone fill the greater part of a number of the Spectator, 
and there is hardly one of Lord Kelvin’s papers which has 
not in some sort become a classic. His first published paper, 
dealing with those Fourier series which he made so prominent 
in -his thermodynamic work, appeared in the Cambridge 
Mathematical Journal in 1841, when William Thomson at 
the age of seventeen—“ a slender, fair-haired youth’”—had 
just entered Peterhouse as an undergraduate. His last paper 
was printed in the Philosophical Magazine four months after 
his death, and dealt with “the formation of matter from 
atomic origins,” showing with what close interest the old 
philosopher had followed the latest developments of physical 
speculation as to the evolution of the so-called material basis 
of the universe. In the interval Lord Kelvin had treated of 
almost every branch of physical theory and experiment. His 
work on thermodynamics completed the great generalisations 
by which Newton, nearly two centuries before, had laid the 
foundations of all modern physics. The only defect in 
Newton’s mathematical intuition of the basic principle of 
conservation of energy was that he had been unable to see 
what became of the energy apparently lost in friction; he was 
so far in advance of his time that the numerical relation 
between heat and other forms of energy was not even 
suspected. It was reserved for Lord Kelvin, co-ordinating 
the mathematical theory of Fourier and Carnot on the one 
side with the experimental work of Rumford and Joule on 
the other, to show that all kinds of energy were mutually 
convertible, and that no jot or tittle of energy could ever be 
lost, though it might suffer the most varied transformations. 
Thus he established the same truth in regard to energy which 
chemists had previously established with regard to matter,— 
its indestructibility by any natural process, and therefore, of 
course, the impossibility of creating it. It is not too much to 
say that the whole of modern physics is based on this principle, 
which will ever be associated with the name of Lord Kelvin. 

It is highly characteristic of the man that, even if this 
great discovery were obliterated from his career, there would 
still be enough left to make one of the greatest scientific 
reputations of modern times. It is to Thomson more than to 
all his colleagues put together that we owe the successful 
establishment of submarine telegraphy. The very interesting 
chapters in which Professor Thompson describes his work in 
connexion with the first Atlantic cables form one of the most 
striking scientific romances that can be read anywhere. 
Telegraphic communication between England and America 
would have been impossible without the extraordinarily 
ingenious and delicate instruments which Thomson devised 
for the purpose of reading the faint electric signals which are 
transmitted through a cable two or three thousand miles in 
length; the mirror galvanometer, the siphon recorder, and 
the allied inventions which are still in use are responsible for 
the news from all parte of the world which we read day by 
day in our newspapers without giving a thought to the diffi- 
culties which had to be overcome by the pioneers of submarine 
telegraphy, so natural and easy does the process seem to a 
child of the twentieth century. In yet another field, that of 
practical navigation, Lord Kelvin was a great benefactor of 
mankind by the two inventions—the improved mariner’s 
compass and the steel-wire sounding-machine—which have 
done so much to make the sailor's landfall safe of 





. PES. 
accomplishment. ‘The Thomson compass originated in 
curious fashion. About 1871 Thomson wae asked to writs” 
popular article for Good Words on the mariner’s compass ag 

“ He thought he had a pleasant and task in describj 
instrument which had been for six hundred years in rope 2 
by Euro mariners; but when he began he found himoalt 
compelled to criticise, 80 grave were the defects which he found ; 
the compasses then in use. And havi noted the defects, his 
mind, ever on the alert as to i 


possible improvements.” 

The result was that his second article was delayed for five 
years, by which time he was able to describe the new and 
greatly improved compass which, in one form or other, is now 
to be found on board every sea-going steamer in the world, 
It is curious to note that even this vast and many-sided 
genius had its limitations; as lately as 1896 Lord Kelvin did 
not care to join the new Aeronautical Society becanse “I have 
not the smallest molecule of faith in aerial navigation other 
than ballooning, or expectation of good results from any of 
the trials we hear of.” This reads oddly in 1910! But on 
the whole Lord Kelvin was one of the very greatest English. 
men of the nineteenth century,—only surpassed, perhaps, by 
Darwin in the impetus which his genius gave to the scientific 
exploration of Nature and the extension of natural know. 
ledge. This admirable biography is a worthy memorial of g 
life as to which might be written over the great edifice of 
modern physical science, in the words of Wren’s epitaph in 
St. Paul’s, St monumentum requiris, circumspice. 





SUN TZU ON THE ART OF WAR* 


A LITTLE more than a year ago we reviewed Captain 
Calthrop’s exceedingly interesting translation of The Art of 
War, written by Sun Tzii nearly six hundred years B.C, 
a work which is aptly described as “the oldest military 
treatise in the world.” Now Mr. Lionel Giles, Assistant in 
the Department of Oriental Printed Books and MSS. in the 
British Museum, comes before the public with a new transla. 
tion of the book, and with an introduction and critical notes 
dealing very largely with the early Chinese commentators 
on the work of Sun Tzii. The ground on which Mr. Giles 
presents us with his translation is that Captain Calthrop’s 
version was in many ways defective. Into this question it is 
impossible for us to enter, for the present writer does not 
possess the knowledge required to judge between the two 
translators. What we can judge of is the great interest of 
Mr. Giles’s introduction and notes, and with these we propose 
to deal. We will begin by quoting from the introduction a 
passage by the commentator Ssii-ma Chi‘en which tells the 
following story of Ho Lu, King of Wu, and Sun Tzii :— 


“ Ho Lu said to him: I have carefully perused your 13 chapters. 
May I submit your theory of ing soldiers to a slight test ?— 
Sun Tzi replied: You may.—Ho Iu asked: May the test be 
applied to women?—The answer was in in the affirmative, » 
arrangements were made to bring 180 ladies out of the Palace. 
Sun Tzii divided them mto two companies, and placed one of the 
King’s favourite concubines at the head of each. He then bade 
them all take spears in their hands, and addressed them thus: | 
presume you know the difference between front and back, right 
hand and left hand ?—The girls ied: Yes.—Sun Tzii went on: 
When I say ‘ Eyes front,’ you must look straight ahead. When I 
say ‘ Left turn,’ you must face towards your left hand. When! 
say ‘Right turn,’ you must face towards your right hand. Whes 
I say ‘ About turn,’ you must face right round towards the back— 
Again the girls assented. The words of command having been 
thus explained, he set up the halberds and battle-axes in order to 
begin the drill. Then, to the sound of drums, he gave the order 
‘Right turn. But the girls only burst out laughing. Sun Tri 
said: If words of command are not clear and distinct, if orders 
are not thoroughly understood, then the general is to blame.—So he 
started drilling them again, and this time gave the order ‘Left 
turn,’ whereupon the girls once more burst into fits of laughter. 
Sun Tzi said: If words of command are not clear and distinct, i 
orders are not thoroughly understood, the general is to blame. But # 
his orders are clear, and the eoldiers nevertheless disobey, then it 
is the fault of their officers.—So sa) ing. he ordered the leaders of 
the two companies to be beheaded. ow the King of Wu was 
watching the scene from the top of the raised — and wher 
he saw that his favourite concubines were about to be executed, 
he was greatly alarmed and hurriedly sent down the following 
message: We are now quite satisfied as to our general’s ability 
handle troops. If We are bereft of these two concubines, ow 
meat and drink will lose their savour. It is our wish that they 
shall not be beheaded.—Sun Tzii ied: Having once received 
His Majesty’s commission to be general of his forces, there at 
certain commands of His Majesty which, acting in that capacity, 
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unable to t.—Accordingly, he had the two leaders 
sey and, straightway installed the pair next in order as 
Jeaders in their place. When this had been done, the drum was 
sounded for the drill once more; and the girls went through all 


‘ i i the left, marching ahead 

the evolu , turning to the right or to t 
heeling back, knee or standing, with perfect accuracy and 
chor —o en Sun Tzii sent a 


isi ot vent to utter a sound. 
mad cea saying: Your soldiers, Sire, are now 
proper! drilled and disciplined, and ready for Your Majesty’s 
Fompoction. They can be put to any use that their sovereign may 
bid them go through fire and water, and they will not dis- 
—But the Hing replied: Let our general cease drilling and 
retarn tocamp. As for us, We have no wish to come down and 
‘aspect the troope.—Thereupon Sun Tzii said: The King is only 
fond of words, and cannot translate them into deeds.—After that, 
Ho La saw that Sun Tzi was one who knew how to handle an 
army, and finally appointed him general In the West, he 
defeated the Ch‘u State and forced his way into Ying, the capital ; 
to the north, he put fear into the States of Ch‘i and Chin, and 
his fame abroad amongst the feudal princes. . And Sun Tztt 
in the might of the King.” 
That is a grim story, and very strikingly characteristic 
of the Ohinese. The introduction also contains some very 
curions passages which show that, though the teaching of 
Confucius is generally supposed to be purely pacific, there 
js another side to the question. Both Confucius and another 
commentator, Tu Mu, seem to have been aware of the 
exceeding danger of divorcing knowledge of military force 
from civil statesmanship and keeping each in a water-tight 


compartment :— 

“Chi-sun asked Jan Yu, saying: ‘Have you, Sir, acquired your 
military aptitude by study, or is it innate?’ Jan Yu replied: ‘It 
has been acquired by study.’ ‘How can that be so,’ said Chi-sun, 
‘seeing that you are a disciple of Confucius?’ ‘It is a fact,’ 

ied Jan Yu; ‘I was taught by Confucius, It is fitting that 
the great Sage should exercise both civil and military functions, 
though to be sure my instruction in the art of fighting has not yet 

e very far.’ Now, who the author was of this rigid distinction 
nt the ‘ civil’ and the ‘ military,’ and the limitation of each 
tos ene ee of action, or in what year of which dynasty it 
was first in uced, is more than I can say. But, at any rate, it 
has come about that the members of the governing class are quite 
afraid of enlarging on military topics, or do so only in a shame- 
faced manner. If any are bold enough to discuss the subject, they 
are at once set down as eccentric individuals of coarse and brutal 
propensities. This is an extraordinary instance of the way in 
which, through sheer lack of reasoning, men unhappily lose sight 
of fundamental principles. When the Duke of Chou was minister 
under Ch‘éng Wang, he regulated ceremonies and made music, 
and venerated the arts of scholarship and learning; yet when the 
barbarians of the River Huai revolted, he sallied forth and 
chastised them. When Confucius held office under the Duke of 
Lu, and a meeting was convened at Chia-ku, he said: ‘If pacific 
negotiations are in progress, warlike preparations should have 
been made beforehand.’ He rebuked and shamed the Marquis of 
Ch‘i, who cowered under him and dared not proceed to violence. 
How can it be said that these two great Sages had no knowledge 
of military matters ?” 
We are told:in a further passage that Confucius once uttered 
the words “If I fight I conquer,” an aphorism which is 
an equivalent to the French maxim, A la guerre comme @ la 
guerre. Another passage by the commentator Ssii-ma Chi‘en 
onthe impossibility of banishing war from the world, and the 
folly and sophistry of those who preach peace at any price, 
deserves to be quoted :— 


_“ Military weapons are the means used by the Sage to punish 
violence and cruelty, to give peace to troublous times, to remove 
difficulties and dangers, and to succour those who are in peril. 
Every animal with blood in its veins and horns on its head will 
fight when it is attacked. How much more so will man, who 
carries in his breast the faculties of love and hatred, joy and 
anger! When he is pleased, a feeling of affection springs up 
within him; when angry, his poisoned sting is brought into play. 
That is the natural law which governs his being . . . . What then 
shall be said of those scholars of our time, blind toall great issues, 
and without any appreciation of relative values, who can only bark 
out their stale Tesamehon about ‘ virtue’ and ‘ civilisation,’ condemn- 
ing the use of military weapons? ‘They will surely bring our 
country to impotence and dishonour and the loss of her rightful 
heritage ; or, at the very least, they will bring about invasion and 
rebellion, sacrifice of territory and general enfeeblement. Yet 
they obstinately refuse to modify the position they have taken up. 
The truth is that, just as in the family the teacher must not spare 
the rod, and punishments cannot be > enon with in the State, 
80 military chastisement can never be allowed to fall into abeyance 
in the Empire. All one can say is that this power will be exercised 
wisely by some, foolishly by others, and that among those who 
bear arms some will be loyal] and others rebellious.” 


Our purpose is not to quote any of the actual maxims of 
Sun Tzii, for, as we have said, we have dealt with them on a 
previous occasion. We must, however, mention a passage 
which Mr. Giles in his introduction tells us was specially 
selected by Lord Roberts as of modern application. It is 
a8 follows:—“The art of war teaches us to rely not on the 
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likelihood of the enemy not coming, but on our own readiness 
to receive him; not on the chance of his not attacking, but 
rather on the fact that we have made our position unassail- 
able.” Would that our statesmen, and indeed the nation 
generally, could be brought to realise the fall meaning of 
those words! They ought to be emblazoned over the desks of 
the Prime Minister, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the 
Secretary of State for War. 





AFRICAN SPORT AND TRAVEL. 

Mr. MavuGuam, our Consul-General at Delagoa Bay, having 
already written a useful book on Portuguese East Africa, has 
now supplemented his work with a study of that section of 
the province which is called Zambezia.. This district includes 
the delta and the lower valley of the Zambezi as far up as the 
river Aroangwa and the town of Zumbo. The author knows the 
region intimately in all its aspects, and he has a real gift of 
picturesque description. Many of the scenes in the book 
reproduce with great vividness the atmosphere of that strange, 
historic, and little-known river-basin, which has been in the 
power of the white man for four centuries and yet bears so 
few traces of his hand. Mr. Maugham is a sympathetic 
student of Portuguese history, and very fair to the good 
qualities of a people who possess in their records the 
proudest of all colonising stories. The old “ prazo” 
system, under which the government and taxation of a 
district were farmed out to the highest bidder, had certain 
apparent merits, but it worked badly in practice. The 
slave trade, too, blighted the whole district till its abolition 
in 1858. Then tne large concessions to companies like the 
Mozambique and the Zambezia were doubtful policy, and the 
land has in consequence not developed so fast as its natura} 
riches would seem to warrant. ‘Instead of two or three 
developing companies,” says Mr. Maugham, “ we need two or 
three hundred.” There is a great demand for more railway 
development, especially in the direction of a railway from 
Quelimane to Nyasaland. But the whole condition of Portu- 
guese East Africa has charg:d very much for the better in 
recent years. An excellent type of keen young official is 
beginning to appear, and Mr. Maugham gives some pleasant 
glimpses of the new spirit in administration. When we make 
invidious comparisons, it is worth while remembering that 
Portuguese East Africa is a very poor colony and grievously 
undermanned. It receives no grants-in-aid from Portugal, 
and has to meet local needs with local revenues. How far 
would the development of our own African Colonies have 
progressed if the British taxpayer had not been at hand to 
pay for it? 

Mr. Maugham takes the reader on his journey with him up 
the river to Tete, and describes most graphically the types of 
scenery. But his best work in this direction is to be found in 
his account of the strange uplands of the Barué, which lie 
between the Zambezi and the Pungwe,—a region of contorted 
granite hills and clear mountain streams. He is inclined, like 
many African travellers, to think that the whole country is 
drying up. The Zambezi is getting shallower, and except 
in flood its navigation is very difficult. Mr. Maugham 
advocates a regular dredging and buoying of the channels. 
The Shiré has fallen, too, very remarkably in late years, and 
the explanation he suggeste is that Lake Nyasa has sprung 
a leak on its almost unknown eastern shore, and that 
somewhere a tremendous torrent is thundering to the coast. 
The chapters on the flora and fauna are very well done, 
and that on the various pests is a terrific catalogue of 
horrors. The book contains much common-sense on the 
preservation of health in the tropics, and some interesting 
chapters on native customs. Zambezia is not Clapham, 
and we get one or two curious glimpses into savagery. 
The white man who sinks to the native level exists in al! 
tropical colonies, but Mr. Maugham’s picture of the lonely 
dweller in the forest clearing is one that haunts the 
memory. Strange, too, is the account of the mountain in 
the Barué which is shaped like a toadstool with an 
enormous granite cap. It seems to offer a most sensational 
problem in rock-climbing, and the Alpine Olub may yet turn 
its attention to it. But the best story is that of the Goanese 
half-caste, Gouveia, who only the other day founded a sort of 
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kingdom, A certain Manoel Antonio de Sousa appeared in 
Gorongoza about 1869, built a stockade, and established a 
lordship over the surrounding tribes. He married the daughter 
of a neighbouring potentate, and presently ousted him from 
his threne,so that he became the lord of a greatterritory. He 
built fortresses up and down the country, putting one of his 
wives in command of each, and the Portuguese were fain to 
make him a Colonel in their Army and give him the 
administrative rank of Captain-General. In 1890, however, 
Gouveia, as the natives called him, was defeated and captured, 
and his power crumbled in a day. While he was trying to 
escape, desperately wounded, in the high grass, he was 
discovered and speared by a small boy. So ended a 
very creditable attempt at what Mr. Kipling has called 
“ Sarawaking.” 

The American big-game hunters have discovered the merits 
of the East African Plateau, and the records of their doings 
aye coming rapidly into print. Mr. Madeira’s Hunting in 
British East Africa is a pleasant record of a very successful 
expedition in the neighbourhood of Kenia and the Guaso 
Nyire River, a district which Colonel Patterson’s In the Grip 
of the Nyika has made familiar to English readers. Mr. 
Madeira. writes, as he seems to have hunted, in the proper 
spirit, and British sportsmen will welcome such friendly 
competitors.. The trip had no sensational incidents except 
the Joss for thirty hours of the author’s wife. We agree 
with Mr. Selous, who writes the preface, that this lady 
showed very remarkable pluck and endurance. Mr. Radclyffe 
Dugmore’s superb Camera Adventures in the African Wilds 
contains the most wonderful photographs of wild animals 
we have ever seen. He hunted in the legal close season, 
not with a gun but a camera, and he only shot in self- 
defence. He claims that this sport is at least as exciting as 
any ordinary hunting, and we would say that he grossly under- 
states the case. When you let a charging lion or rhinoceros 
come within a few yards of you, and trust to your companions 
to shoot at the last minute, you are taking risks compared 
with which all other hunting is tame. The letterpress is 
very modest and straightforward, and since the author is an 
excellent naturalist it contains much valuable observation. 
Among other things, he was privileged to get a photograph of 
the giant bush pig, one of the rarest of East African animals 
The pictures obtained at night by flashlight are the most 
extraordinary of all, for in looking at them we seem to have 
stolen a march upon wild Nature. It is difficult to praise too 
highly this bumane and. fascinating type of sport, especially 
when it produces such amazing results. Not only are the 
animal photographs remarkable, but the visions of Kenia and 
Kilimanjaro are difficult to match in mountain photography. 
Mr. Dugmore has produced the most beautiful picture-book 
of to-day. 





ROSEMARY’S LETTER BOOK.* 

“eT me mention some of the books which have lately 
interested me.” This is a sentence out of Rosemary’s Letter 
Book, and it might be put at the head of most of the chapters. 
Mr. Courtney has thrown some good and entertaining, if not 
very profound, criticism of a great many books and plays, 
amcient and modern, into the form of letters toa lady. He 
has interspersed the literary letters with love-letters, which 
form a somewhat unwelcome interlude, and adorned the love- 
letters with verses, which are often very graceful and prettily 
turned. Our author’s epistolary essays cover a very wide 
field. He writes of Milton, of Nietzsche, of Goethe, of 
Rudyard Kipling, of Sir A. Pinero, and of Miss Ellen Terry. 
Of these and many others he has something to say which it is 
pleasant and entertaining to read. Take the following passage 
about that great poetic creation, the Devil of Paradise Lost :— 

*“A curious reflection which I think can be illustrated out of 
literature is that the way in which the devil is painted is eloquent 
of the character of the man who paints him. It is perhaps strange 
that it should beso; but if we take three representative devils— 
the devil of Marlowe, the devil of Milton, the devil of Goethe—we 
shall see in each case how accurately they seem to correspond with 
the general character of the artist and author. Milton’s is a 
imajestie devil, full of a noble melancholy.” 
All true haters of Nietzsche will be confirmed in their opinion 
as they read Mr. Courtney's sketch of his life and philosophy, 
yet his admirers will not be able to condemn the criticism as 


*. Rosemary's Letter Book, By W.L. Courtney. London: Andrew Melrose. 
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the fruit of prejudice. How Rudyard Kipling appeals tothe 
foreigner gives Mr, Courtney an opportunity to interest his 
readers about a matter they are little likely to know much of. 
Why does the Frenchman fall foul of the “ Recessional,” and 
love The Jungle Book and The Light that Failed? Our author 
theorises pleasantly on the subject. In lighter vein he deals 
with The Story of My Life. Quite full justice is done to 
Miss Terry as an autobiographer, and some people will think 
more than full justice to Sir Henry Irving, “the great lessee 
of the Lyceum Theatre,” whose figure, we are told, emerges 
from Miss Terry’s pages “with no little splendour.” The 
book is one to take up as one sits by the fire in a lazy mood 
Mr. Courtney knows how to bring his reader at a moment's 
notice into a pleasant literary atmosphere, and to give him the 
impression that he is listening to an agreeable companion 
who has read a great deal and seen everything. The occasional 
intrusion of the young lady is a bore; but the rhapsodies 
addressed to her are for the most part printed separately, and 
can easily be skipped. 





ENGLISH POOR LAW POLICY* 


Mr. AND Mrs. WEB contribute more than their fair share 
to the storm of words which threatens to “snow under” the 
problem of Poor Law reform. In this volume they complain 
that “no chronological analysis of policy” has hitherto been 
undertaken, and they seek by a very ingenious method of book. 
making to supply the deficiency. In defence of previous 
writers on the subject, it may be pointed out that the English 
Poor Law is a thing very variously administered, and that, 
inasmuch as there are over six hundred Unions in England, 
there are really six hundred Poor Laws, and writers on the 
subject have abstained from overloading their narrative bya 
multiplicity of detail. Our authors have enlisted the services 
of several ladies, students of the London School of Economics, 
who have made extracts from some “tens of thousands” of 
the “Statutes, Orders, Circulars, Minutes, Reports, Letters, 
&ec.,” of the Central Authority itself and of a large number of 
local authorities. Every dictum of authority “ conveying an 
expression of policy with regard to a particular class of 
paupers was placed upon a separate sheet.” These slips of 
paper were next arranged according to subject, and then 
“for the first time order was evolved out of chaos,” and a 
chronological record relating to each class of pauper was 
obtained. 

We are bound to say that the process has not brought out 
any new revelation. The results are practically the same as 
those recorded in all the text-books. The main facts are not 
in dispute. The change which has taken place in our standard 
of living and in our arrangements for the nursing of the sick 
has been reflected in our Poor Law methods. Further, it has 
been recognised that if the State is obliged to assume responsi- 
bility for the sick and for children, it should discharge its 
obligation efficiently and with a due regard to the requirements 
of modern science. It is admitted also that modern sentiment 
is constantly urging the public authority to extend its opera- 
tions and more and more to encroach on what was formerly 
considered the province of personal responsibility. The con- 
troversy is still raging, and is by no means decided. The 
disposition to return to what Maine calls a condition of status 
is not universal. Taking a long view of the subject, we cannot 
say that the great movement of society from serfdom and 
custom to liberty and contract is permanently arrested. 
Though we may agree that in the recent history of the Poor 
Law there are some signs of reaction, we cannot admit that 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s deft manipulation of bits of paper proves 
that this inclination to rely on the State is a final and 
inevitable decision. This automatically obtained chronological 
record will reveal to us, they say, a current in which we 
ourselves are moving,—“ the stream of tendency down which 
we are all floating. ..... It is not a question of whether 
we approve of this evolution of policy or of whether we 
should seek to promote or resist it, but merely of what 
exactly it has been and therefore now is.” As in all Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb’s work, there is a great show of industry and 
erudition, but the deductions which they make from thei: 
laboriously collected data are the merest assumptions 
Society has not given up as an impossible ideal the in- 
dependence of the individual citizen. The administrative 
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:m—invidiously called the principle of deterrence, which 
only amounts to the common-sense statement that prima 
facie it is the individual’s duty to support himself and his 
dents—has not been generally abandoned. Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb seek to substitute for this axiomatic prejudice of 
eivilised society what they call the “ principle of prevention, 
which means that we should be tended from the cradle to the 
ve by the intrusive and enervating assistance of State 
rtments. There is no difficulty in joining the issues. 
“The only effective substitute for deterrence,” our authors 
write, “is the Principle of Prevention” (p. 315); in other 
words, the dry-nursing of the individual by a multiplicity of 
Boards and inspectors. And again (p. 284): “If there is to 
be a Poor Law Authority, there is no safety but in the Principles 
of 1834.” We endorse the authors’ italics. This is the issue: 
between the regimentation of society under a preventive 
bureaucracy as against personal responsibility eked out, 
where failure is proved, by the help of a humane and 
carefully administered Poor Law. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE APOCRYPHA.* 

Tue selection from the Apocrypha which Professor Knight 
gives us here is severely limited. He has used four only out 
of the fourteen books, and some of these four are represented 
by very brief extracts,—2 Esdras, for instance, by extracts 
which amount in all to little more than a single chapter. The 
greatest space is rightly accorded to Ecclesiasticus; but even 
here we do not get more than a twentieth part of the original. 
We do not complain. Professor Knight's object is to attract 
to these books something of the attention which is their 
due, and it was judicious to insert nothing but what was of 
unquestionable value, literary and spiritual. Nor have we 
any fault to find with the actual choice. There is certainly 
nothing that is not worthy of its place. We should like to 
have seen, for old association’s sake, the whole of the Lessons 
in the Anglican Lectionary for All Saints’ Day. As it 
is, Professor Knight gives us two verses (with an additional 
clause) out of the nine of the Morning Lesson, and siz 
out of sizteen of the Evening. To take the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus only, we find Professor Knight’s extracts in 
the proportion of abont two to five of the Lectionary. The 
most important passage peculiar to the Golden Wisdom is 
xxxviii. 24—xxxix. 4. It draws a notable contrast between the 
artisan and the scribe. “How shall he become wise that 
holdeth the plough?” the writer asks, and takes in turn the 
graver of signets, the smith, and the potter. All these become 
wise in their own work, and “ without these shall not a city be 
inhabited” ; but, he goes on, “they shall not sit on the seat 
of the judge.” All through Professor Knight has the advan- 
tage of being able to omit, for it is certainly true that the 
Apocryphal books sometimes sink to inanities which are not 
to be found in any of the Canonical Scriptures. 

Professor Knight introduces these extracts with an 
interesting preface. In this, after explaining his purpose, 
he gives a brief account of the origin of the books, and then 
proceeds to discuss at some length the question of the 
language which Jesus habitually used. He maintains the 
Opinion, now generally abandoned, that this language was 
Greek. His chief argument is the fact that the quotations 
are from the Septuagint. But does he maintain that the whole 
population of Palestine, or even the greater part of it, was 
bilingual? The subject is one of no little difficulty; for it 
may be asked: Was there anything like an Aramaic version of 
the Old Testament books. The synagogue lessons were read 
in Hebrew, and probably expounded in the popular language. 
But what did the people read at home? What was taught in 
the village schools ? 





VICTORIAN LITERATURE.+ 
OvR interest in this volume is not a little moved by the fact 
that the author occupies the Chair of English in St. David's 
College, Lampeter. The alumni of Lampeter constitute a 
considerable fraction of the Anglican clergy. After the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, and Dublin, it 
comes first, as far as numbers are concerned, of clerical 
training schools. We are anxious, therefore, to see what kind 
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of instruction they receive outside their professional studies. 
The answer which Professor Walker's book supplies is 
distinctly satisfactory. 

We turn at once to what he has to say about “ Theology.” 
This is dealt with in the first chapter of Part L, “Speculative 
Thought,” occupying something less than a half of this 
section, and considerably less than a twelfth part of the whole 
volume. It is soon evident that our author is not ready 
turare in verba magistri. He disposes in turn of the Evan- 
gelicals, the Noetics, with whom are to be reckoned the Broad 
Church, and the leaders of the “Catholic Reaction.” Of the 
earlier Evangelicals little is said. Their great men fall outside 
the period. Charles Simeon died in 1836. Chalmers occupied 
the chief place, and he is praised rather as an organiser and a 
leader in ecclesiastical polities than as a theologian. The 
Noetics are “limited” and “ ineffective.’ F. D. Maurice, we 
are told, “‘ best illustrates their ineffectiveness.” We cannot 
agree, though we allow that his influence is to be traced 
rather in the general movement of thought than in any 
special teaching, and that his most striking work, Prophets 
and Kings, may be described as being the least strictly 
theological. J. H. Newman is subjected toa very severe 
criticism. The real force of the Oxford Movement is to 
be found, we are told, in its aestheticism. In this lecture- 
room, it is evident, Lampeter students feel some play of free 
air. With the strictly literary judgments we cannot attempt 
to deal in detail. Tennyson and Browning have each a 
chapter allotted to them, not to speak of notices of their 
earlier work. On the whole, the criticism is acute and 
eminently sane. There is an excellent defence, for instance, 
of the “ Idylls of the King” against the charge of modernity 
or anachronism which has been brought against them. 
Certainly the knights are not the knights of Malory; and 
it is a very good thing that they are not. We would mention 
also the criticism on Matthew Arnold and on William Morris. 
It is an acute remark on the latter that he was “apt to 
pause over the embroideries of the story; the spirit of the 
decorative artist was from first to last strong in him.” 





MODES AND MANNERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

A CASUAL glance at these charmingly got up volumes, with 
their profusion of illustration, fashion-plates and others, 
would hardly prepare one for the point of view from which 
they are written. But though the names of the authors do not 
appear on the title-page, they have been advertised, and 
they account for what seems somewhat strange. Drs. 
Fischel and Boehm conscientiously do their duty to the 
modes, but it is with the manners which these reflect that 
they are really engaged. Such a book on such a subject would 
not be complete without some reference to the great philo- 
sopher of clothes ; and Mrs. Rhys in her introduction touches 
on their significance as expounded by Carlyle in his French 
Revolution. This is the theme which the authors take up. They 
are at their best when describing the extraordinary conditions 
that existed during the first years of the century. It makes 
the most amazing reading, this account of the unnatural, 
extravagant days of the Revolution. For it is of France 
chiefly that we hear, though the social life of the whole 
Continent took its colour from the excesses of Paris. What 
can be said of a society which rendered possible such a thing 
asthe “Bal des Victimes” ? Here the qualification for entry 
was the loss of parents, or brothers, or sisters by the guillo- 
tine? The hair was shaved from the nape of the neck as 
preparatory for execution, and the ladies tied a narrow red 
ribbon round their necks! It is hardly the authors’ fault 
that the two succeeding volumes do not equal the first in 
interest. Luckily for Europe, conditions became more normal, 
and there is less startling material for the chronicler to draw 
upon. 

We suppose there is good reason for the limit of time—the 
last volume does not reach beyond 1878—but it deprives the 
work of the interest of tracing a saner standard for walking 


dress. Exaggeration we still have; it is, as the authors 
remark, the very essence of fashion. But for general use 
there can be no doubt of the increased “ rationality” of the 


garments worn, and pessimists who cry out at the extravagant 


as Represented in the Prctures 


* Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth Century 
and Engravings of the Time, By Drs, Oskar Fischel and Max von Boehm, 
Translated by Marian Edwardes. 3 vols. London; J. M, Dent and Sons, 
{2is. net. | 
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elaborations of the gowns of to-day should read of the simple 
tulle frocks of the Second Empire, which required four skirts 
each trimmed with ruches, and sometimes ran into eleven 
hundred yards of material. 





NOVELS. 
I WILL MAINTAIN.* 

Havine achieved popularity with a novel written in her 
teens, it speaks well for the self-criticism of Miss Marjorie 
Bowen that she should have refused to be content with 
merely repeating her initial success, The Viper of Milan waa 
a tour de force for so young a writer, but it was marred by 
a certain crude vehemence, and the liberties which the 
writer took with history were not always justified. I Will 
Maintain is at all points an immense improvement on her 
first effort. The style is not so fatiguingly and persistently 
strenuous, less reliance is placed on incident, and the 
aelodramatic element has practically disappeared. But 
the chief advance may best be indicated if we say that Miss 
Bowen has chosen a much more arduous theme, and treated 
dt not merely with dignity, but with the gift of vision. Her 
personages are very real and of engrossing interest to her, 
and though she pays due attention to externuls, there is none 
-of the woodenness too often observable in historical romance. 
‘We have spoken of the theme as arduous, and the epithet 
will not be gainsaid when we explain that it is the crucial 
stage of the conflict between William of Orange and John de 
Witt. The issues involved were great and deep-reaching, the 
protagonists men of no ordinary clay, and any one approach- 
ing the subject from the romantic standpoint must run the 
-danger of lapsing into partisanship. William of Orange 
was a very great politician—perhaps the greatest of his 
eentury—a great patriot, and a considerable general. But 
in him sentiment was entirely subordinate to reason ; 
there was something almost inhuman in his detachment 
and concentration. And he was aided by a gift of dis- 
simulation that attracted the attention of skilled diplomatists 
even when he was a boy. This quality Miss Bowen has kept 
steadily before her, and has illustrated it in his con- 
versations with de Witt with quite remarkable skill. More 
<than that, she has contrived—no easy task—to balance 
our sympathies between the two antagonists, tempering 
our natural admiration for the nobility, the integrity, and the 
blameless home-life of de Witt by dwelling on his narrow 
outlook, his rigidity and excessive caution. On the other 
hand, she haa not failed to emphasise the peculiar irksome- 
ness of William's position; his natural resentment against the 
repression of his guardians in view of the consciousness of bis 
great powers; and his heroic struggle with physical weakness. 
She brings home to us, again, his fine qualities, his contempt 
of popularity, his fearlessness, and the genuine magnetism 
that he exerted over his adherents. Following history closely 
in the main, her embroidery is discreet and sometimes 
brilliant,—notably in the dialogue with the old fisherman 
at Scheveningen, and the terrible closing scenes, which reach 
climax in the journey of Maria de Witt to The Hague after 
the murder of her husband and brother-in-law. 

The story suffers from a lack of relief. The atmosphere is 
sombre throughout, and although excitement and passion 
abound, one misses the leaven of geniality and humour. But 
this is a defect that may be said to be inherent in the subject. 
The tragedy of the de Witts was a black stain on the noble 
annals of Holland, and though William is acquitted of 
complicity in the crime, his attitude after the deed was done, 
and the pensioning of the false informer, do not redound 
¢o his glory. These are considerations, however, which do not 
detract from the merit of Miss Bowen's novel. I Will 
Maintain lifts her work from the category of promise into 
that of solid and distinguished achievement. 





Helen with the High Hand, By Arnold Bennett, (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.)—On opening a new novel by Mr. Arnold Bennett 
the reader enjoys all the pleasure of complete uncertainty 
as to which of his many manners the novelist has chosen to 
employ. He may further entertain himself by looking at the fly- 
deaf facing the title-page and seeing that Mr. Arnold Bennett 
himself arranges his works under the following heads :—Novels, 





*1 Will Maintain, By Marjorie Bowen, London: Methuenand Co. [6s.] 





Fantasias, Short Stories, Belles-Lettres, Drama. Lastly, he speaks 
of the two books in which he collaborated with Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts as romances. The present novel, if it were not a long 
connected story, would come under the head of “ Short ies ® 
Tt reads as if it were an expansion of one of the “Tales of 
the Five Towns,” and is concerned with the particular borough of 
Bursley, with which all Mr. Bennett's readers are familiar. The 
Helen of the title is a schoolmistress with an inordinate love of 
dress, who moves to Bursley from Longshaw, a place “ which is at 
the other end of the Fivo Towns,” in order to be near the man 
she has fallen in love with. Incidentally she thinks it would be 
a good thing first to captivate and then keep house for a rich 
bachelor uncle, James Ollerenshaw by name, who is the real hero 
of the story. Tho account of Helen’s attack on her uncle's 
defences by means of a superlative kidney omelette is most 
amusingly given, and the whole story is light and easy reading, 
Helen, in spite of her love of dress, is a good creature, for she does 
not in the least resent her uncle at the end of the book suddenly 
marrying a lady of middle age, whom he of course takes to be the 
mistress of the magnificent mansion which Helen has made him 
buy. Helen herself marries the man with whom she has always 
been in love, and retires with perfect complacency to a semi- 
detached villa and one servant. If Mr. Arnold Bennett gives his 
readers no problem in this story, he at any rate furnishes them 
with plenty of amusement. 


Lord Loveland Discovers America. By C. N. and A, M, William- 
son. (Methuen and Co. 63s.)—Until he arrives at the last few 
chapters of Mr. and Mrs. Williamson’s new novel the reader will 
flatter himself that for once these authors have contrived to 
write a story without making a motor-car one of the principal 
instruments in the development of the plot; but this self. 
congratulation will be premature. By an inevitable destiny the 
heroes of these authors always end by burying themselves in a 
chauffeur’s fur coat and covering their heads with the cap sacred 
to this profession. Up to the moment when this fate falls upon 
him, Lord Loveland’s adventures are decidedly original and 
amusing. By a trick on the part of the hero of one of Mr. and Mrs. 
Williamson’s former books, Lord Loveland, who has a good conceit of 
himself, is made to appear as an impostor in the eyes of all America, 
and his supplies of cash are completely cut off. He therefore has 
to try to make a living,—first as a waiter, and then as an actor in 
@ provincial company of “barn-stormers.” All these adventures 
are vivaciously described, and though it is impossible to read 
of provincial acting without thinking of Nicholas Nickleby and 
the immortal Crummles, the account of the struggles of the 
theatrical company in the wilds of America is sufficiently original 
to be entertaining. The best thing in an amusing book, 
however, is the figure of Isadora Solomon, the daughter of the 
down-town restaurant-keeper at whose hands Lord Loveland is 
compelled to seek employment, 

ReapaB_x Novets.—Two Women. By Baroness Albert d’Anethan. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—A modern story written in the first 
person by a mother and her daughter.——Tumult: a Wessez 
Romance. By Wilkinson Sherren. (Stanley Pauland Co. 6s.)— 
The plot is familiar—a hasty marriage which turns out ill—but 
it is worked into a good story. A Sword in Ambush. By Lillias 
Campbell Davidson. (Cassell and Co, 6s.)—Somewhat melo- 
dramatic, but told with some power. A Winter Comedy. By 
Halliwell Sutcliffe. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)—A story which 
gives some vigorous pictures of Yorkshire scenery and Yorkshire 
manners. The Greatest Wish in the World. By E. Temple 
Thurston, (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—A story of how a little 
girl foundling is brought up by an Irish Roman Catholic priest 
and his housekeeper in a poor London parish——Outland. By 
Gordon Stairs, (John Murray. 6s.)—A fanciful romance con- 
cerning some strange inhabitants of the Australian bush. It is 
prettily written, but not very convincing. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—--—— 
[Under this heading we notics such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


By A. @. 
Bowden-Smith, (Edward Arnold. 5s. net.)—There are not a few 
things in this book which it is not pleasing to read ; to be reminded, 
for instance, that one of the most eminent of Americans is alleged 
to have publicly thanked God that he had not one drop of English 
blood in his veina, and that another found all the English race 
“hard, narrow, and ignorant.” On the other hand, there are some 
things that leave a more cheerful impression. One is glad, for 
example, to know that Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s great scheme is working 
well inthis direction, that the Bhodes Scholars take Oxford seriously, 
and are teaching their countrymen to do the same, Commonly the 


An English Student’s Wander-Year in America. 
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American student, when he looks beyond his own borders, looks to 
Germany rather than England. And it is at least profitable to be 
told of our faults, to be told of our gaucherie, our sclf-satisfaction, 
our immobility. Miss Bowden-Smith spent a year in taking 
stock of American Colleges, and gives us here the results of her 
observations. Tho book is not exactly technical ; but it is one 
of which it is impossible to make an appreciation that would 
be generally intelligible. We may say that, on the whole, a 
student only will enjoy it. To him or her every page will be 
full of significance and interest, and to this limited public we 
heartily recommend it. One subject of great importance, which is 
now coming to the front in this country, may be briefly mentioned. 
This is co-edueation. Miss Bowden-Smith, it is clear, does not 
reatly admire the system, though she does not condemn it. We 
gather that such an institution as Bryn-Mawr is more to her liking 
than the mixed Colleges and Universities. One objection seems to 
be that the best things among the staff appointments go to the 
men teachers. There is something also to be said against it from 
the student’s standpoint. “A girl who has much valued the 
breadth of view and inspiration that her course in one of the great 
Mid-West mixed Universities has given her, will not unfrequently 
declare that nothing would induce her to send a daughter of her 
own to a Co-educational College.” Who can wonder when we find 
that “a certain kind of girl boasts that by ‘cramming’ in the 
afternoon she can keep every evening ‘free for fun with the 
boys’? Itis only what we might expect when we are told that 
«a certain kind of young man seems to omit the cramming.” 
There are competent observers to whom the English system of 
afiliated women’s Colleges approves itself as better than the 


co-educational. 


—_ 


Blizabeth Fry. By Georgina King Lewis. (Headley Brothers. 
$s, 6d. and 1s. 6d.)—It was an excellent idea to give the Life of a 
woman go remarkable as was Elizabeth Fry in an accessible shape. 
The popular conception of what her religious and philanthropic 
activities really were is probably somewhat vague. And we can 
never be reminded too often of the conditions under which she 
worked. The England of the early nineteenth century which she 
did so much to amend was a very different place from the England 
of to-day; and she had no litile share in bringing about the 
change. Not the least interesting subject in the book is the 
development of the woman herself. We hear of her “scouring 
the country with her sisters in scarlet riding habits,” and taking 
a plunge inte London life. She did not like the play; but she 
was not above putting on a little paint, and owned that she loved 
grand company. ‘Then came a sudden revulsion. She turned toa 
life so severely plain that it disturbed her family. In the midst of 
this austerity occurred a proposal of marriage. At first she would 
not hear of it; but the suitor did not despair. There is something 
curiously barbaric about the form which his wooing finally took. 
Hie put a handsome watch and chain on a garden seat and waited 
in hiding te see whether she would take it! 





The Cradle of New France. By Arthur G. Doughty, Litt.D. 
(Longmans and Co. 6s. net.}—This “Story of the City Founded 
by Champlain” gives us an account of the growth of Quebec 
during three centuries. In July, 1608, was constructed the 
building, partly fort, partly store, which was named “ Abitation 
de Quebec.” Twenty years afterwards the country changed 
hands, Champlain being compelled to surrender to Louis Kirke. 
The English régime lasted for four years, when the French 
regained possession by Treaty, to lose it finally in the eventful 
year 1759, after the battle on the Heights of Abraham. Growth 
was very slow; the authorities at home had very narrow 
conceptions of colonisation—the oversea dominions were an 
appanage of the Court. Some immigration there was, and the 
Colonial authorities did their best to meet it. When a ship with 
marriageable women was expected, all the bachelors of Quebec were 
warned that their hunting privileges would be withdrawn unless 
they found a partner within a fortnight of its arrival. The history 
of the place was not very eventful during the next century ; there 
was &@ succession of Governors, occasional difficulties between the 
secular power and the Church, dealings with the Indians, and 
wars and rumours of wars coming from the English neighbours, 
Then after a while came the English conquest, and, less than 
twenty years later, the War of Independence, in which Quebec 
had to stand a siege. This ended in disaster for the American 
assailants. In 1812-13 the tide of war did not take this direction. 
Dr. Doughty has adorned his book with some excellent illustra 
tions, views of the place at various times and portraits. 





In the Torrid Sudan. By H. Lineoln Tangye. (John Murray. 
12s. net.)—Mr. Tangye went out to the Sudan to kill game; we 
may fecl sure that but for the game he would not have gone; 
but he does not say overmuch about the billing. He has a 





conscience; when he sees a rare kind of hunting cat asleep in 
a tree he cannot help regretting that these wild creatures have 
no safe refuge in which to sleep, and though he is bound to 
kill, takes care to do this without any lingering pain. And he 
can seo something more in them than the prey of his rifle. 
Thus he notes the trait in the wild elephant, so like humanity, 
and humanity at its best, that it will do all it can to help 
a wounded comrade. And he has much to tell us about the 
people, about the country, its past and its probable future. 
It has not been very happy in its rulers,—what country has? 
The Egyptian occupation had purely selfish objects; it was a 
gigantic slave speculation. But of all the governments that it 
has ever had the Mahdi’s was certainly the worst. It worked 
more ruin and desolation in the few years during which it 
lasted than had ever been known before. It is not saying too 
much to assert that the British rule is immeasurably better than 
any other. The people see, we might almost say for the first time 
in their experience, a dominant Power that really wishes to be 
just. Mr. Tangye is not without apprehension for the future. 
The spirit that moved the Mahdi is still alive. But every year 
increases the chance of peace. The sketches which the author 
gives of native life are vivid and full of interest, Altogether, 
the book is well worth reading. 





Two volumes of records have been published by the London 
County Council under the care of Mr. G. L. Gomme, who furnishes 
each with an introduction. The first is Court Minutes of the 
Surrey and Kent Sewer Commission. This covers the period 
between 1569 and 1579. “ Sewer” is not used in its modern sense. 
The Sewer Commissioners were charged with the duty (1) of 
protecting the land from inundation; (2) of protecting river 
navigation. An illustration of the first may be seen at Clevedon, 
where the sea-wall is marked with the proportions to be kept up 
by various farms within the district affected. So here we find 
such entries as “ Sessio sewero pro conservatione murorum maris- 
corum.” One such was held on July 5th, 1577. A jury of twenty 
was sworn in (for East Surrey), and proceeded to adjudge various 
portions of work to be done. The second volume is Court Rolls of 
Tooting Bec Manor. Here is a curious little glimpse into the manners 
of Tooting folk in the early fifteenth century. Robert Crafte com- 
plains of trespass by Richard Bradwatere, who has made ravage in 
fields sown with oats, wheat, and beans with beasts and pigs, and 
done damage to the extent of 308. Bradwatere acknowledges in 
part. Then Bradwatere complains of trespass by Crafte. He has lost 
three quarters of oats. Crafte acknowledges in part. He com- 
plains again of having a sow damaged to the loss of nine little 
pigs, for which he claims 6s, 8d. The defendant clears himself by 
compurgators, one of them a William Crafte. Next Bradwatere 
complains of Johanna Crafte, who with her sheep has made havoc 
im three acres of barley. Johanna is present in Court, and 
acknowledges in part. Later on we find that they do not 
prosecute their suits, and are “in mercy,”—i.e., have to submit 
to such penalty as the law may impose. 





International Sport. By Theodore Andrea Cook. (A. Constable 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Part of this volume has been published before, 
but a considerable portion is new. It is now, in fact, a complete 
account of the Olympic movement from its start in 1896 down to 
the present time. (It contains also, we should say, much about 
ancient athletic contests and Greek life, and the classical associa- 
tions of the country.) We do not altogether like these inter- 
national competitions. There were some disagreeable incidents 
in the Olympics of 1908, possibly due to differences of custom and 
etiquette. Still, while they are carried out, it is well to have careful 
and impartial accounta of them, 





Heraldry Simplified. By W. A. Copinger, LL.D. (Sherratt 
and Hughes. 10s, 6d, net.)}—-We must be content with 
transcribing the title of this volume. It is, then, described as 
“ An Easy Introduction te the Science [of Heraldry] and a Com- 
plete Body of Armory; including the Arts of Blazoning and 
Marshalling, with full directions for the making of Pedigrees and 
information as to Records, &c.” 





Insurance Blue-Book and Gwide. (For Champness and Co., 
Dawbarn and Ward. 2s.)—This volume of between four and five 
hundred pages gives us full information about all insurance 
companies— British, Colonial, &c.—with premiums, bonuses, 4c. 
Insurers, of course, are not always able to choose their offices. A 
man, for instance, insuring his life according to the provisions of 
a marriage settlement may have to accept the office chosen by 
“the representatives of the lady.” Still, there are many who are 
independent in this respect, and this periodical should be most 
useful to them, 
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The Burman: his Life and Notions. By Shway Yoo. (Macmillan 
and Co. 10s. net.)—This book was originally published some A L L | A N C E 


twenty-five years ago, part of it being reprinted from letters 

nddressed to the St. James’s Gazette, which was then under the A S S$ U R A N C E C 0 M P A N Y, LI M IT ED 
editorship of Mr. Frederick Greenwood. A second edition Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON EC : 
apneared in 1895; and now we have a third, revised, the author i ai 


tells us, to meet the altered circumstances of the country. A 
most readable book this; the Burman could not desire to have ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


a more able champion. 
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The COUNCIL INVITE APPLIC ATIONS | for this Chair. The salary will 
not be lesz than £000 a year. The te will be required to 
enter upon his duties on Ist October, 1910, 
Applications, ther with the names of three persons to whom reference 
may be made, (if the candidate so desires) thirt 


oe of testimonials, 
should be forwarded to the nndersigned on or before May 
Purther particulars may be > from 











@ CORNBILL, 1 LONDOR. A. Vian, Secretary 





‘Scale of ehatoes for Advertisements, 
—_———@——— 
QOvrsipg Paew (when available), Founrszs Gurxzas, 


SET £12 12 0 Narrow Oolume(Thi irdofPage)£s 4 0 
Hn Page (Colwunn) mene 6 6 @| iat Narrow Column. ............ 220 
Quarter Page (Half-C Column) 3 3 ©} Quarter Narrow Column ,..... 1 1 @ 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 
Comranres. 
cnistamamemanemeasiia L1G WG OC] Inside Page ....ccccecccsceeeerereee Zl MO 


Dutside Pace 
Pive Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5e,; and Is,a 
ne for every additional line (containing on on average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, Sa, an inch, 
Broad cohunn, half-width of page, 12a. an inch, 

Acros two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch. 
Broad colmnn following “ Publications of the Week,” 15e, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 








TNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a PUBLIC MEETING will be held on 
TUBSDAY, April 5th, at the ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL, VINCENT 
SQUARE, S.W., at 4 p.m., to consider the + of holding an Inter- 
pational Hortic ‘al Exhibition in London im 1912, and to appoint a 


ttee of Management, 
— W. WILKES, Secretary B.H.S, 
_By Order of the Counc il of the Royal Horticultural Bociety. 


Tiss LOUISA DREWRY’S MERTINGS for the 

STUDY of LITERATURE WILL BEGEN AGAIN on WEDNESDAY, 

April 6th, at 7.45 p.m.—Suabject, Matthew Arnold's “ Merope “"—and THURS. 

DAY, April 7th, at 11.15 a.m.—Subject, “ Balaustion’s Adventure,” by Robert 
Browning. 48 King Henry's Road, udon, N. Ww. 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.) - 
Moncey may be profitably invested in British Columbia: a wr first 
mortzage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50 — (2) In 
yes] estate, where judicious investment will return from | -—For 
full particulars write to R. EF. MACNAGHTEN (late “Alosander hk Masncehten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., x 18. References: G. H, 
Hallam, Esq.,  Ortygia,” Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St, Jobn's Rectory, North Vancouver. 




















ON IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN.— 
BLOOMSBURY HOUSE CLUB, Established 1881, has REMOVED to 
larger premises in an unique > central but quiet. Han e lounge, 
library, stedy, billiard-room, hout. Lawn tennis. Bed- 
rooms, including baths, ée., from 7s. 6d. a ight eor —Apply to the 
Ww ARDEN, a to 38 Cartaright Gardens, Tavi Square, W.C. 








-EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
youk PLAC -® —— STREET, W. 
neipal—M J. TUKE, M. Z 
COURSE OF ‘SCIENTIFIC. INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognized by the — I tors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is Sangeet furnish 
—ya+— and Teachers o Pai. 
Pull ‘me ticular on on application to ‘ee PRINCIPAL, 


(AIRTON COLLEGE, rAM 


CAMBRIDGE 
An ORGAN SCHOLARSHIP, presented a r. Se@ley Taylor, of the value 
6a pase for three years, will be O FERED for COMPETITION in 
nex 
Porme of entry and further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Miss M. CLOV Coleby, Grange Road, Cambridge. Application should be 
wade in time tu retarn the form filled up, with the examination fee of £1, on 
or before MAY 15th, 1910, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


T. HILD’S COLLEGE, DURHAM. 


DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SCHOOL MISTRESSES IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE DIOCESES OF DURHAM 
AND NEWCASTLE. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for | the the post of LADY PRINCIPAL, which 
will be vacant on the 3ist August, 1910. 
The Sti; —~ will be £100, with the ‘prospect of rising to £500, with Board 


The Principal must be a Member of the y pe of Bngland, an? will be 
= — we the Committee for the or duct of the College. 
eations, with testimonials and details of @ Son should be sent to 
Professor WALHER, D.D., 43 North Bailey, Durham, on or before 
wg Ist of May, 1910. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OP LECTURER IN ECONOMICS, 


ae Council are about to appoint a Le a Leeturer in Economics. Salary £500 
Ap; Nentions must be sent in hy April 30th.— 
obtained from — WwW. M. ar eTntona ne Registrar 


BSLEYAN TRAINING COLLEGE, WESTMINSTER 
pagoieD for September next: LECTURERS in ENGLISH 
LITERATU and ELOCUTION; HISTORY; and FRENCH.—For par- 
teulare and form of application (which should be sent in before lst May), 
apply to the SECRET Thy. 


R. ERNEST FORESHEW, Journalist, Critie, Reviewer, 

and late Editor, with fifteen years’ general experience, will REVISE 

aud CRITIC IS& MANUSC RIPTS, tender general advice to literary aspirants, 

pp uissestions as to suitable papers ox publishers.--Apply by letter to 
17 Tothill St treet, Westminster. 

















map be 











OF BIRMINGHAM, 
LECTUBEB IN ZOOLOGY. 


oi a INVITES APPLICATIONS for the appointment of Lecturer 

aootee. 5 nd, £150 per annum. be | Lecturer will be expected to take 

— his duties 7 the inaing of May.—Particulars and conditions of the 
Saas may be obtained on applica to the SECRETARY 

pplications, giving ee as to qualifeations and ience, with two 

copies of three recen maiain, meat be aunt to the CRETARY on or 

be ore April 16th, 1910, 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. _ 


YEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 
U NIVERSITY 








(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
YORK PLA BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAIN 


ING. 
The COUNCH, will she proceed te the APPOINTMENT of a HEAD of 
the TRAINING DEPARTMENT. The ry «et is open to women only, 
and will take effect at the beginning of the Michaehnas Term, 1910. 

Thirty-five copies of applications, and of not more than three recent testi- 
monials, should be sent not later than May 9h to the SECRETARY, from 


whom partie be oi 
— ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. — 


ECREITARY (41), married, SEEKS EMPLOYMENT in 
& few weeks ; is an experienced ACCOUNTANT, with a practical acquaint- 
ance of Banking and Riilway affairs and transactions, 3s financial and 
administrative ability, with a sound working knowledge of the Portuguese and 
Spanish — ages gained in South Ameriea, and Freach also. Good salary and 
Barr's Ban scted.—For further par and references address “ A. G. L.,”” 
arr’s Bank, Ww ines. 


\NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High- Class 
Works fer Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three ears” 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.B. Position after expiration of 
time assured. —A ddress Box 203, ‘fhe Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


YO PAKENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial! Departmen 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN A —_ education and manners. 
required. Term of Inden 4 years —Ay Ap by letter 
SECRETARY, . Kynoch, Limited, -2, Witton, Birm. 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ROADWATER HALL, , VORTHING, 


LE PLEIN" ate 


Di I < PPB. 
Thorough and consecutive education. climate. Large grounds. ial 
arrangements for Pupils fron abroad.—-Principals, The Misses T RU TTON. 


UEENWO OD, BAST BOURNE. 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
a pecially bails for ~~ isett Lanes Pleging. is 
antl —— ‘ennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. _ 


ALLASEY GRANGE SUHOOL, WALLASBY, 
pe ee ee for Girls. Beaxtifal healthy sitea- 
tion on the outskirts s beer | three minutes from the hee x / minutes 








by rail from Liv eod- Mistress, Mise VINES | Cte istress of 

Wallasey Hig Re 5h he yh the SCRE? ARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. {28 2 ae 
|S HELENS, ~ GLIFTON, BRISTOL 


Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Gi A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages, — 
=| ST FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands im ten acres of ground about a mile fro the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 
S SERBLLIETE LD. BiLPO RE. 
ead-Mistress— Mise F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 


(Cert. Gentent Gina College; Senior of St. Leonard's Schoul, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. | ~~~ record of bealth. 








Large grounds, gravel soi), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually, 
ANSDOWNE | TOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 


4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss _ ai Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Blucation 
ae attention giver to Music, and Painting. 


Languaces, 
advanced Examrinations and for the ‘Universities uf 
ealthy situation. Tennis, bockey, &c. 
TDOURN EMOUTH COLLBGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
(Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. A 
President Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A. B.D, 
Principal—Miss PA GRAY 
Boarding Fees from 50 gus inclusive. 


BWyDoOWwED SCHOOL FOR eat RES, 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE.-—-Boarding and Day Sch 

ect. Mistrees: Miss HROADBENT( (Cumbridge), stone Tripos M.A_Dublin 

(late of Newnham Uollege).— A Prospect with full details and regulation~, 

may be obtained om appheation to the SECRETARY, at the School, or to the 

Clerk tot the Governors, RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton. — 


T. LEONARDS L ADIES’ COLLEGE— Thorough 
Edueation given to Gentlemen's Daughters with Special Preparation for 
Examivations when desired. Principal, Miss HOP.—-For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


23 Havelock Hoad, Hastings. 
ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS. 


A HOME-SCHOOL for YOUNGER GIRLS. Numbers limited to M, 





Thorough general education. Fitted Gymnasium. Riding, Fencing, Teanis, &e. 
Principal; Mise ENGLISH (late - Mistress of Priors Fiekt, Gocialming). 
HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 


Hi’? HFIELD, 
Principale—Miee METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SPRING TERM, JANUARY 2ru ro APRIL Sra, 
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'YHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TE HAE 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University —— Secondary a ge and by 

m bri 


Principal: Mies CATHERINE 1 ) a DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are Roy toy for the Oxford and London "Toachers* Diploma, 
and the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
ey of toon £0 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Loan Fund 


ST. MARY’ S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWEL L 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Trainin, College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. aterm. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
__Full particulars from the PRINC IPA L. 


KE DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR. GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, © Jam bridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. Ww. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be aitant from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A.,, 109 ¢ ‘olmore Row, Birmingham. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to Free 
Tuition for two years. Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
| meee ~ HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 

President--H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special attention to Languages, English, Art, and Music, 
Large grounds, 
Officers’ s’ Daughters, 66 gs. a year. 





Fees, 8, 66 gs. to to 75 gs. a year, 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
sar: Hygiene, ne and Stok Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded Schools and Colleges 
upp lied with qualified teachers, 
1EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
——e in H giene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial eedees and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Rt. Hon. H. J, Gladstone, Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this Coll to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M e, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, ‘ricket, Tennis, 


{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Y TALGa Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
ten concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss FE. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
° —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Rathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For ‘Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


QOUTHPORT 








OODARD SCHOOL 
8. ANNE’S, ABBOTS BROMLEY, 
Public Church of England School for Gentlemen’s Daughters at moderate 
foes. Separate boarding-houses ; beautiful country; pure bracing air; drill and 
games mistress; extensive playing- fields. Preparation for University. Oxford 








Expees COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher 
ICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, Class 
8 CHOOL, 
CUISLEHURST, KENT. 
Advanced Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
gee education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 


und Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music under the direction of Mr. 
‘ooking and Needlework. Children received from seven years of age Wemnr 
virls under special care of trained Nurse, —s Mistress—Miss MARCIA 
¥ UDOR HALL 
(For over 50 years at Forest Hill, 8.E.) 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. —Boarding-School for Girls. 
J) Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
liss A, MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 

(Registered). —Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 
| INDHEAD. — GIRLS PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens, Opens September under 





the Misses EVERARD. 
Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
B ys "Preparatory Se School), Remenham, Hindhead. 


QTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
tread k by one who cured himself after suffering forty P 
** STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES FA 
STAMMERER,”  post-fre. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N. Ww. 


fJ\HE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 
_ LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special treatment, 
ju beautiful country home. Under medical supervision. Education undertaken 
hy experienced governess.—Full particulars from Miss BEATRICE WICKINS, 
Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex, 


- BOYS’. SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 


| ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, OL, HERTS—bracing climate 
aims at developing health, intellect 

education from 7 yrs. upwards, *without mee Boys taught — 

observe, and use their hands. differences } honourably respected, 

Outdoor lessons whenever possible, Experienced care of delicate boys, 





























————_____ 
ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 

TION, MAY 3ist, JUNE Ist and 2nd.—One of £87, tre T AMINA. 

tive or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhitition oa 

awarded to Boy who does best in Examination. Council nominations << £12 

per annum, may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to Obtain" ue £12 

ship. —For "particul: ars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY 


Try r eee 
Qu TTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—This old fi 
grade Public Szhool is being reorganised and much enlarged t ret. 
modate 200 boys of 10-19 years of age. New Schoo! buildings Pi —_ 
contenet in every respect, and two new rot houses of the latest i 
ye, are being — at a cost of £25,000 e@ si = Dealth best 
a ightful.—Apply to Head-Master, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, v and 


} ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN ‘SCHOLARSHIPS = 
ee very iat oceans £20 in value, will be ofered fee 
competition in July nex S for th 
awarded at the same time. ~ “z ARMY CLASS will be 
_ Apply tot to the WARDEN, Radley College, A Abingdon, 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 9th and 10th, 
1910, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior Pla 
of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and o: tt) 
i under ~ > May Ist. be age = conditions the Junior Platt ana 
ouse Scholarships are tenable together.—Further parti 
from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master, a ay areas 


Y LENALMOND.—SCHOLARS HIPS, 

7 The Examination will be held on July 6th and 7th. 
Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) will be offered. Also Three Clert | 
Scholarships of £55 (for Sons of Scottis , ay Clergy) and probably ieee 
Clerical Exhibitions of £40, Age limit fifteen (on September 30! h, 1910), 
For further information apply to the Warden (Rey. Canon HY SLOP}, Trinit 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. od 


ING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY,.— 

FOURTEEN 9 ey (£55-£i0) 

on JUNE 15th to 17th. O to boys joining April 29th, as to others, 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, EN INEERING, &e., with- 

out extra Fee. JUNIOR "SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science 
Buildings. Five e Boarding houses,—Head Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, D. dD, 


AKHAM SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
_ Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Ratland. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
{) President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rey. F,8, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Spec ial Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sona of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; snecessful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy. —Apply HEAD-MASTER, Sch ho. »| House, 


RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 


FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be, Ce for Competition on 
TUESDAY, April 5th, 19 
Apply to the HEAD. MASTER or the ‘SE CRETARY. 


RYpAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head- Master—T. G. ¢ G. . G. OSBORN, MLA, 
For further parti particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


os COLLEGE. -—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories are now open, and the new Gymnasium and Musis 
Rooms will be opened next term.—Apply, The BURSA 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED o- COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on JUNE 16th and 17th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the ‘CLERE to GOVERNORS, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WAL 


ES, 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rer. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX.— 

Chairman of Governors, Colonel the Right Honble. MARK LOCKWOOD, 
C.V.0., M.P. SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 4rx. EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 13rm. New Dining Hall and 
Hon Ming will be opened in September.—Apply to Rev. Canon SWALLOW, 
H -Master. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Scholarships to the Univer 
URSDAY, APRIL Iléra, 1910, 
M.A, Canta’ 








1910~— 
Several Open 





























Healthil 
sities, 


situated near the Moors. Leavi 
RM WILL BEGIN T 
. W. ATKINSON, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SO MERSEN. 





A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST, SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS. SEPARATE —— HOUSE, NEXT TERM BEGINS 
MAY 4th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., -Master. 


A BBOTS H o L M E 

DRE. REDDIE), ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE. Twenty years’ success 
ful trial given to reforms now urged by chief authorities on Public School 
education. For boys 10to 18. Prepares for Universities and Technical Co 
No competitive examinations. Beautiful school estate, 133 acres. Hygienic li 


grees. SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Preparation a La ety end pone age Navy, and — careers. 
, pply, HEAD. MEAD MASTER, Set School House, Ipswich. 
se LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS TERMLY. 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
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EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
L NEAR READING, 
Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
felds; swimming-bath, es stat © tein ant ith 
1 lést, Prospectus, particulars o rships, other 
For Honosrply to the Hend-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS awarded for 

General Merit. Common Entrance Papers (June 30th—July Ist) 

with higher Classics and Maths. Value £20-£60. One of £80 for Exceptional 

Merit. “also Exhibs, for Song of Officers and of Clergy, £20. Age limit, 15 

on September 16th. Age allowance for young boys.—Apply, Rev. W. C. 
COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. 

DOVER COLLEGE JUNIOR SCHOOL.—A Preparatory Branch of the 

College, under management of Head-Master. 


GQEDBERGH SCOHOOL. 
Ki EXAMINATION for open SCHOLARSHIPS, and for EXHIBITIONS 


yeserved for the Sons of Clergymen and Officers, will BEGIN on JUNE 22nd.— 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorkshire, 
POOTHAM SCHOOL. 
Head-Master:-ARTHUR ROWNTREYP, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 
PREPARATION FOR UNIVERSITIES. 
CITIZENSHIP COURSE. 
LEISURE-TIOUR WORK. 
For Prospectus, &¢., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Lootham School, York. 
UGBY SCHOOL. 

The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BEGIN MONDAY, 
MAY 23rd, 1910. 

Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 
“ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL — 

J) SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern, and 
Science), of the value of £15 15s. per annum for three years, will be OPEN for 
COMPETITION in MAY next. One Sir Albert David Sassoon Entrance 
Scholarship of the value of £10 per annum, increasing to £35 in four years, and 
the Cuthbertson Memorial Open Scholarship of the value of £13 per annum 
for two years, will be open for Competition in June next.—Full particulars and 
Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, Victoria Embank- 
ment, B.C. 


UNSTABLE SCHOOL.— Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully equipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Schclarships won. School House (dormitories), 250; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Mastcr, L. C. R. THRING, M.A 


| URHAM SCHOOL.--The Examination for KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging in value from £20 to £50) will begin at 9 a.m. 
on TUESDAY, June 7th.—For further particulars apply to Rev. R. D, BUD- 
WORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


— CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS, &e. 


Mr. WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. (Ist Class Honours), COACIIES for 
above ran other Exams. Moderate charges.—Address, 23 Thurlow Road, 
Hampstead. 


SH ERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
culars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 and under, open to Boys under 15 

on a, Ist, will be held on JULY 12th and following days.—Apply HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


EWES.—Mr. ©. W. PERFECT, B.A.Lond., PREPARES 
BOYS between 7 and 14 years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
ROYAL NAVY.—For Prospectus apply Southdown School, Lewes. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. a 


LANDUDNO—TAN-Y-BRYN.—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Established 1893. On Hill-side overlooking 
centre of the Bay. Sound education under best conditions of health.— 
LEONARD H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A, (Lond.); CHARLES J. 
MONTGOMERY, M.A. (Oxon.) 


peur - GROWING.— OPENING FOR PUPILS. 

mantic Course of Instruction in the Practical Management of a 
Fruit Farm. Inclusive Premium.—Apply, Box 408, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 






































FOREIGN. 
TEPPER. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 


Paps placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


JARIS—MARTYAMI, 43 Rue du Ranelagh.—EDUCA- 
J TIONAL HOME for a few GIRLS who wish to perfect themselves in 
French, Musie, Art, &e., and at the same time enjoy a comfortable home-life. 
French conversation rapidly acquired. Paris visited, under the guidance of 
experienced Professors. Tennis. Numerous excursions, Bath. Electricity. 
Beginning of term: April Ist.—Mademoiselle BARRIER will be in England at 
the er d of March to interview parents. 


FEAR PARIS (on high ground). 
Dat HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
LY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hago, Chatou (8.-et-0.) 


} OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 

improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 
commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, guineas per 
: imum ; reduetion for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.— Write 
or Ulustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head- Master. 


(SHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or in her Chalet 
a Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly uired, Special facilities for 
} cams, Pisnoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
c 0 nities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
courses of Practica) Cookery (skilled chef) and of ing. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Mise CUNNICE, Dieppe. 
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INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 
JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 
PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECKETARY. 

JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHURELL 

. RECEIVE a few GIRIS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery avd Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Conc4 te and Galleries aitended.—Apply, 46 Rue da 
Doecteur Blanche, Paris. 

“Hs WALDFRIEDEN,” HOLZKIRCH on QUEIS 
(SILESIA). 

Artistic HOME and refined family life for a limited number of LADIES. 
North German spoken, Music, Singing, Art first-class mmsicians and 
artiste. 2} hours by rail to Dreaden. utifully situated in the famous 
“Valley of the Queis’’ at the foot of the mountains, Isar Riesengebirge, 
Mountain trips and winter sports. References given and required. 

Prospectus, apply to the Principal, Fran A. DEVENTER VON KUNOW; 
or “ A. D.,” ojo J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


G ERMAN Y.—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 
J RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 
French. Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling. 
Write Herr OBFRLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany. 


{WITZERLAND.—LA CRAUSAY, above VEVEY— 
h MLLES. BOREL and REYMOND (with Engiish experience) RECEIVE 
about 12 GIRLS as Pupils for Languages and General Cultare. Special care 
given to Health rary and Outdocr Life. Large gerden; charming situation. 
—Apply to PRINCIPALS for Prospectus. 
AUSANNE (AVENUE BERGIERES).—PENSIONNAT 

DE JEUNES FILLES, MMES. MARTIN.—ftade approfondie da 
Francais, Allemand, Musique, Peinture. Confort moderne, vie de famille. 











SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
> F¢a.F to Bx 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 


CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to cal! upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 ycars have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 


- lealeaheuaaas in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Meesrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full jeulara of 
reliable and highly recommended establisiimenta. hen writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 22.64. 700 Schools, 900 [lustrations 

. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Poce: (Cantab.) and Browssz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 Gexragp. 

CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.— ases of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 

upils* localit; rete’ and approximate school fees 
} = NIVERS SCHO TIC GENCY, 122 Regent 
_ Street, W. Established 1858. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars MEDICAL, &ec., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 28 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address: “ Triform, 














The R.M.8. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,” of the Union Castle Lime (the only Larre 
Steamer 100 Al at Lioyd’s Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises) is chartered 


for 
21—CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, TROY, 
PESTUM, &e. April 7th. 
£12 123.—PALERMO, TUNIS, TANGIER, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 
LISBON, OPORTO, SOUTHAMPTON. April 27th. 
£18 188.—ST. PETERSBURG (for Moscow), STOCKHOLM, COPEN- 
HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &e. June 2nd. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlewomen and Cent!e- 
men).—I'TALIAN and SWISS LAKES at loveliest time of year, April 20th, 

83 weeks. June lst, HOLLAND. June 24th, DOLOMITES (delightful driving 
tour). Later: OBERAMMERGAU with the SALZKA MMERGUT (Upper Aus- 
tria), The RHINE, SPAIN.— Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, Loudon. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, 4c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


Pango DI BATTAGLIA (Voleanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Batbs, 








Donuches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Uathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors, Resident nurses and atten tants. 
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APPEAL. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS u uuba’ REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASU Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 











TYPEWRITING. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION.— 
Articles, Stories, Novels, 8d. 1,000 words. Reduction over 50,000, 
Carbon copies 3d, 1,000 words. Other Rates and Specimens on application. 


Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Testimonials from well-known 
writers.—NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ITERARY, &c.—The EDITOR of the “ ANIMALS’ 
GUARDIAN” is PREPARED to CONSIDER MANUSCRIPTS (pre- 
ferably typewritten) concerning ANIMALS. Mere natural history not required, 
nor sporting ——. Interesting articles of a general chatty nature con- 
cerning Animal Life, Animal Instinct, &c., in any part of the world, will be 
acceptable, Wanted particularly some me good S 
Write for specimen COPE We to the EDITOR, “ ANIMALS 
Regent Street, London 


7 ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C, By 10 years. Tel.: 4858 Central. Well-Educated, 
‘Trained, and Lap enced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. IN¥O _ gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply § SCRETARY 


UTHORS 


tories, or Articles, on the Dog. 
GUARDIAN,” 13 








AND PLAYWRIGHTS. 
ane ey | for placing work of every description. 
articulars from Managor, Literary Department, 
WIENER TGENCY. -» 4 ae ome and Tribune Building, 
ew York. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE oe eawere 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted there: 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST r SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster P , Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition). A 
trial is solicited from those who ey really good coffee 
FRESHLY — BERRIES, 31b., 4s. ; , 78. 64. ; ARRIAGE PAID. 
Ground, r lb, more. Sam ie = testimonials free. 
JEFFERSON HARI Hh nL IS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 


4 PILEPS Y— —TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern Houre at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

ical and Nursing treatment. Farming ‘and Gardeninz. 

Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 








erected and equip, 
Experienced M 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


lf\0 WIDOWS, LEGATEES, EXECUTORS, 
AND OTHERBS., 


You receive the fullest value for Antique and Modern Silver Family Plate, 
Old Sheffield Plated Goods, — Jewellery of every description, Diamo nds, 
oo, and a ues es from the old-established firm of R. D. and 

B. FRASE R, ba. (Desk No, 24), Gold and Silversmiths, Princes Street, 
tT, Pet 1833. 

We give the highest prices in cash, or make the most liberal offers, 

_ Refs, : Capital and Counties Bank. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth wae awe for yer Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833. a ty _Capital and "Counties, 











LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value —_ apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of » eee buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 





YOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 

J order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed Le of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1895, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
yah ins el ‘3, 2/8, 2/3, bad 6. —HOWART H& FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 





THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 
SCHOOL 
OUTFIT S. 


Catalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


And at Birmingham, Lecds, and Wolverhampton. 


NORWAY, YACH 
NORTH CAPE, 


4 SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES 


R.M.S.P. ‘AVON’ es, ec. 11,073 tons) 
from GRIMSBY and LEITH. 


AND “ero 
JULY 1, 16, and 30 and AUGUST 13, 


CHRISTIANIA. Cruises of 13 days and upwards from £1 a day. 


RM.S.P.—_THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
18 Moorgate Street, E. C., and 8 2 Cockspur § Street, § 8.W. 





L ondon : 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast, 

in Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sont for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 





es 


“There 1s nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 
as 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciat 
Biend. . 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100, 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 


LINEN for the BEDROOM 


Linen Sheeting and Bed Linen woven by 
hand or power in our Bann Factory has a 
world-wide reputation for its good wearing 
qualities. Made from the best Flax yarns 
and bleached on the green fields of Ulster. 


Examples of ROBINSON & CLEAVER'’S Linen Value:— 


Irish Linen Sheets, hemstitched, 2 by 3 yds. pr. 176 
Irish Linen Pillow Cases, 20 by 30 ins. ea 1/6 
Irish Linen Towels, hemstitched, 24 by 41 ins. ea 1/9} 
Irish Linen Bedspreads, embroidered by hand @& 25/- 
irish Linen BDuchesse Covers , , . ea 2/11 


COMPREHENSIVE CATALOGUE FREE ON 
POSTCARD REQUEST. May we send a copy? 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
40.P. DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 
APPEALS FOR HELP. 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER’ TRAINING SHIPS RECEIVE 
POOR BOYS of good character from all parts of Great Britain, and 
PREPARE them for the ROYAL NAVY and MERCANTILE MABINE, 


80 Boys each year sent into the Royal Navy. 
6,000 Boys have ontered the Merchant Service. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thank- 
fully received. 
Founded 1843, 


President—THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 
The National Refuges for Homeless 
and Destitute Children. 


Incorporated 1904. 
London Office: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 


( H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 
Joint Secretaries ; ( HENRY G. COPELAND. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,009. 
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Lactobacilline Milk 
is the only Soured Milk 


used and recommended 


by Prof Metchnikoff 


A COMPLETE CURE 


“The Lactobacilline Soured 
Milk that I have had has 
done wonders for my health, 
and quite cured me of 
Rheumatism (which baths 
and massage and ail sorts 
of drugs failed to do for 
the last three years) 


This wonderful testimonial is only one of many that 
have reached us during the last three months. All 
these testimonials speak in equally eulogistic terms 
of the cures achieved by Lactobacilline Milk in cases 
of Rheumatism, Indigestion, Skin Diseases, and 
Liver Complaints. 
of Lactobacilline Milk means a complete cure, 


and the re-creation of strength and energy 


In such cases a regular diet 


Lactobacilline 
Milk 


is made under exclusive concession 

from Société le Ferment, who are the 

sole purveyors to Professor Metchnikoff. 

With sugar Lactobacilline Milk is delicious 

to the taste, and can be taken from infancy 

to old age with impunity. It is always 
safe and pure 


A Sensible Book 
on Soured Milk 


entitled “Soured Mik in 

Health and in Sickness” has 

just been issued and can only 
be obtained from 


THE LONDON PURE 


MILK ASSOCIATION 
6 Eccleston Street London SW 





Instantaneous demand for this new 
brilliant romance of Mediaeval Paris 


A LADY OF FRANCE 


By B. SYMONS 6s. 


EARLY OPINIONS 


Times.—“ A stirring presentment of the scenes, the colour, the 
violence, and the strong passions of Paris in the fourteenth 
century.” 


Daily Chronicic.—“ A vivid picture of those stirring middle 
ages The glitter and gorreousness of the story, the contrasts of 
grimness and gaiety, should appeal to many.” 

Outiook.—“ A vividly exciting individual story.” 

Morning Loader.—*A striking, fresh, and powerful novel.” 
Scoteman.—‘ This conscientious ng: of work brings before us 
with startling clearness many of the features of old Paris.....A 
romance of Jove, adventure, and sacritice which hoids the attention 
closely to the last 

North Mail.—‘The novel stands woll outside the ordinary rut. 
cveres A striking - powerful novel.” 


A LADY OF FRANCE 


Eastern Morning News. —‘‘A new note in contemporary fiction. 
Mr. Symons writes with so firm, so virile a hand, he sets his pictures 
before us so vividly, that we hail with pleasure ‘such a work as this. 
Among 80 many novels that tire and bore, this romance comes like 
a breath of fresh cold air to a fevered brow. ‘A Lady of France’ 
is chiefly remarkable for two things,—the bold, straightforward, 
authoritative way in which Mr. Symons describes his France of the 
middie ages, a | the extraordinary power with which he tells a 
wonderfully fascinating story. One really needs to read such 
a book twice, 20 striking are the contrasting interests.” 


A LADY OF FRANCE 


Nottingham Guardian.—“ ‘A Lady of France’ interests and 
even fascinates the reader by its vivid and minutely detailed por- 
trayal of life in P: ate at the beginning of the fourteenth century.” 
Daily Mirror.‘ The book deserves to be a great success. It is 
a fine, stirring romance, just as full of life and colour as it can 
possibly be." 


STANLEY PAUL& CO., Clifford’s Inn, London 


“The Editor Regrets.” 








How often have the Stories and Articles that you have 
sent to the 


MAGAZINES 


AND 


NEWSPAPERS 


been returned to you with the usual little note, “The 
Editor regrets” ? How much more pleasant and satis- 
factory it is to see your work in print and to receive 


CHEQUE 


in payment thereof. 


a handsome 


This can easily be accomplished; it is only a matter of 
learning how to polish your work. Write for a free 
booklet explaining how it can be achieved. 


Address— 
Department “S,” 
The British School of Journalism, 
Avenue Chambers, 
42 Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C. 
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Special MAETERLINCK and Spring 
Louble Number of 


The BOOKMAN 


With a Presentation Plate 
Portrait of Maeterlinck. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. —Maeterlinck, by 
Alfred Sutro, 2 and articles on Macter- 
linck.—The Man and his Work, by 
Holbrook Jackson.—The Mysticism 

Jane T. Stoddart. 

(1) Children 
and Maeterlinck, by William Purvis. 
(2) The Staging of “‘ The Blue Bird,” 
by T. Martin Wood. 

These articles are fully Illustrated with Portraits 
of M. and Madame Maeterlinck, and numerous 
Sketches, Photographs, and Portraits of Scenes 
and Characters in “The Blue Bird” and other 
Maeterlinck plays. 


Reviews of new books by Andrew Lang, Thomas 
Seccombe, Professor John Adams, Lewis Melville, 
Walter Jerrold, &c. Portraits of Alfred Sutro, 
‘Teixeira de Mattos, Herbert Trench, Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds, C, E. Mont: ue, Sidney Warwick, J. A. 
Hammerton, Harry Furniss, &c., and a 56- “page 
Illustrated Supplement of the books of the season. 


**The Bookman ” for pm td Special Double 
Number, price ts. net. t once, of all 
Booksellers. HODDER £ STOUGHTON, Pub- 
lishers, London, E.C. 





Now Ready for April. t/- net. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the 
Rev, Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.LA., LL.D. 
CONTENTS, 

Hort’s Fosthumous Commentary on St. James. 
By the Rev. Prof. J. B. Maror, Litt.D 

Dr. Forsyth on the Atonement. By the Rev. 
Principal E. Grirritn-Jones, B.A., Bradford 

—-\ Commentary on the First Epistle 

Timothy. By Professor Sir W. M. Ramsay, 
D. C.L., LL.D., DD. 

The Eschatology of the Gospels. 3. Two 
More Features + the Genuine Jesus- 
Tradition. By the Rev. Professor Ernst vou 
Dosscut'tz, D.Theol., Strassburg. 

Psalm xl. By the Rev. Professor 8S, R. Driver, 
D.D., Christ Church, Oxford. 

The Lord’s Prayer. By the Rev. aed D. 8, 
Maxco.iovuta, M.A., Litt.D., Oxford. 

Sin as a Problem of To-day. 4. Sin in its 
Principle and Development. By the Rev. 
Prefessor James Orr, D.D. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 





THE 


NINETEENTH GENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
APRIL. 
=v = m+ to —.” By Sir Henry Seton-Karr, 


Tar tess Soctat ProBLeM anv 11s SoLvtion, 
y J. Ellis Barker. 

Ox A Maxine oy an Over-Sea Dominion, By 
Sir —_— T. Piggott (Chief Justice of Hong 
Kon 

Rocus en ive in Inpia. By E, Armine Wode- 
house (late Professor of Philosophy, Deccan 
College, Poona). 

Suaxesreare aS A TeacweR. By the Rev. Canon 
Beeching. 

Freemasonry tn Fraxce. By Eugéne Tavernier. 

Durca axp Be.oian IsperenpENcE. By Captain 
Cecil Battine. 

A Dancerovs Partine or THE Legat Wars. By 
His Honour Judge Emden. 

Tur Husvanp oF Mapame vse Borcysr, By Mrs, 
Archibald Colquhoun. 

Erocus or Japax. By Joseph Pw Longford 
(formerly H.M. Consul, Nagasaki). 

Tur Case FoR THE WORKING Sorasa. By Alice 


. Grego ry. 
Tue New Navy Estimates. By Archibald 8, 
How to Mest THe 


Hurd, 
EyGtanp aNpD GERMANY: 
Crisis. By Sir Edmund C. Cox, Bart. 
Cieox, By the Rev. John Hudson. 
London: Srorriswoopve & Co., Lrp., 








5 New Street Square. 
nn 
SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 

PACIFIC LINE TRANSA TLANTIC MAIL STRS. 
1 1 p4*s OROPESA (tw.sc.) 5,355 tons, April7, 
ORITA (tw.sc.) 9,265 tons, April 21, 

FOR (? 10 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
~ Illustrated Handbook on — 

LONDON { ANDERSON, ANDERSON co., 

. 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur St, 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER 1 NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
R. ANDERSON & CO., 

ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest ble 


gions, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application, 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.w. 





Patrons—The og A CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 


Presipent—The BISHOP of L 
Cuarmman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 


Vice- PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS, 


Deputr-Caairnman—Sir PAGET Pee uAN, Fame 


Secretarr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary anp Maxager—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F 





This Society, which has completed EIGHTY YEARS of succe 
Assurances on highly favourable 4 development, grants Lify 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Funds, £4,439,825. 
LOW PREMIUMS. 


BONUS YEAR, 1911. 





Bonuses Divided, £4,256, 464, 
LARGE BONUSES. 


All With-Profit Assurances in force 
in that year will share in the Date 


NO AGENTS are employed and NO COMMISSION is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 


large sums are saved for the benefit of Members. 


Assurances can be effeoted by direct communication by the Office, 


and 3 Tax Sancrvary, WEsrMinster, 8.9, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an qnciient 

ht Dinner Wine. The quality 

this wine will be found cual to on to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
= eagquetiation this wine meets 
rom the constantly increas- 
fon number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordcaux wine, 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any —~ Stalion, including Cases 
Bottles. 


Per Dosen. 
Bots. $-Bots, 


17/6 9/8 


All who know Pane Wines tell us there is no 


Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester ; 3 26 Market Street. 





CADBURY’S 
is the 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


ESSENCE of 


under ideal conditions. 


The for to-day and 


every day. 


DRINK THE’ BEST 


beverage 





“K" BOOTS 
British built for reliability. 


For nearest Agent write 
“KK” Boot Seupactaven, 3 Kendal, i, Buglené, 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, ls. 9d. 








May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








CAN YOU AFFORD 


to insult your friends by 
writing to them on inferior 
paper? Why not pay them 
a compliment, and give 
pleasure to yourself, by 
writing upon 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER, 


the best the World pro- 

duces, for style, quality, 

finish, and general excel- 
lence at 1/- per Box. 


Samples free on application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Made from the choicest ripe beans 
obtainable. 
“ This is genuine Cocoa."’—Lancet, 


“Be sure and give your patient Schweitzer's 
Cocoatina,”—Srz AypRrew CLARK, 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
PEPTON 
COCOA 
will digest anything 


is perfectly delicious. 
In 1s. 6d. Tins only. 


and 





SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 
CHOCOLATE. 
A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 


for Persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of ail Chemists, &c. 





H. SCHWEITZER & Co., Lid. 
143 York Road, London, N 
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SEELEY’S NEW BOOKS 


A TRANSFORMED COLONY. 


sierra Leone: its Progress, Peoples, Native Customs, 


and Unceveioped Wealth. 


By T. J. ALLDRIDGE, LS.O. 
With 66 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 166. net. 


“No one 
js profusely = 
pe Fy f our native Colonies.”—NATI 


d beautifully illustrated.”—DAILY GRAPHIC 


interesting © 


TO ABYSSINIA THROUGH AN 


UNKNOWN LAND. 


By CAPTAIN C. H. STIGAND, F.R.G.S. 


With 96 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
” arkable book of travel.”—GLOBE. 
rea stigand in his bright, well-illustrated book puts forward 
an unanswerable claim se be ay < =e A © roll which 
inelt i as Mungo Par! peke. t 
includes such names . ’ "DAILY CHRONICLE. 


FIGHTING THE SLAVE-HUNTERS 
iN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
By A. J. SWANN. 
With an Introduction by Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G. 
With 45 Illustrations and a Map, 168. net. 
“Ht is diMeult to speak in adequate terms of Mr. Swann's 


record 
, ing suspected of bias.....This charming book is full of 
without eid pathetic incidents.” MORNING POST. 


THE NEW ART LIBRARY.—VoOL I. 
Edited by M. H. SPIELMANN & P. G. KONODY. 


THE PRACTICE OF OIL PAINTING 


and of Drawing as Associated with it. 
By S. J. SOLOMON, R.A. 
With 80 IDlustrations, crown Svo, Gs. net, 


“A very useful and practical bock.”—-MORNING POST. 
“Of inestimable value to ali who wish to approach the study of 


painting.”—DAILY MAIL. 

A MILITARY CONSUL IN TURKEY. 
By Capt. A. F. ''TOWNSHEND. With 29 Dlustrations and a 
Map, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 

“Every word is worth veoting.”, PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“Captain Townshend’s spiendid book.”--SATURDAY REVIEW. 


london: SEELEY & CO., Ltd., 38 Great Russell Street. 











Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“I should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Srxecraror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
tale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
18 to be hoped that many of our members will 
mvest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 


knows the country better than Mr. Alidridge. The book 


ble acecunt of one. of ee east known and most 


A SHAKESPEARE 
LONG LOOKED FOR 


Large Type 
Very Low Price 


Very Full Annotations 
Pocket Volumes 


d,. 
net 


THE ERA 
SHAKESPEARE 


In 42 Cloth-Bound Volumes at 
Sd. net per Vol. 





The Volumes are beautifully set: Binding, 
Title, and Frontispiece are designed 
by Joseph Simpson 


EDITED BY 


HENRY N. HUDSON, Luv. 


For the text a careful collation has been 
made of the various authorities—Collier, 
Dyce, Delius, Furness, Halliwell, the 
Cambridge Edition, &c. 


The notes at the foot of the pages are 
those which are necessary to render the 
meaning clear. 


The notes of a more specialised nature 
are placed at the end of the volume. 


The Editor has throughout availed him- 
self of the best thought of the great 


commentators. 


Six Volumes Now Ready, viz.— 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
THE TEMPEST 

KING HENRY THE FIFTH 
ROMEO AND JULIET 

HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK 


Horace Howard Farness, Editor of the great 
“‘Varioram”’ Shakespeare, says:—‘‘A noble 
edition, with happy mingle of illustration, explana- 
tion, and keen, subtle, sympathetic criticism.”’ 


SIX VOLUMES WILL BE ISSUED EVERY MONTH TILL 
COMPLETED 





London: T. C. & E. C. JACK 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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Contributors: 


THOMAS HARDY 

Frank Harris Henry James 
Ezra Pound A. D. Hall, F.R.S. 
D. H. Lawrence Harold Cox 
W. Rothenstein Sydney Brooks 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes E. A. Baughan 
Gilbert Cannan R. A. Scott-James 
Maurice Baring Edward Storer 

ANATOLE FRANCE 


CHAPM. AN & ‘HALL, Lta., 11 Henrietta Street, London, We. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 
Jésus ou le Christ. 
The Three Voices of Nature. 
The Two-Mindedness of England. 
The Ethical Demands of the Present Political Situation. 


Prof. HENRY JONES, LL.D., M.B.A. 


Psychical Research and the Doctrine of Mind and Body. 


The Rt. Hon. GERALD BALFOUR. 
Miss VIDA D. SCUDDER. 
DE PROFUNDIS. 

LADY WELBY. 

The Revision of the Book of Common Prayer. Rev. W. MANNING. 
Prof. RALPH B. PERRY. 


Christianity in the Socialist State. 
Concerning Imprisonment. 
The Message of St. Paul to the Present Age. 


The Futile Idealism. 
Moslem Sermons (various). 
SIGNED REVIEWS—DISCUSSIONS—BOOK NOTICES. 

Price 2s. 6d. net. Post-free 2s. 9d. 

Annual Subscriptions, 10s. post-free. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


M. ALFRED LOISY. 
Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
Prof. MICHAEL SADLER. 





INTERPRETER. 


THe INTERPRETER discusses Biblical, Theological, and 


Religious Questions. 


Tue INTERPRETER is fearless in criticism, but constructive 


in aim. 


Tue INTERPRETER presents advanced modern thought 


in untechnical language. 


SOME APRIL CONTENTS. 
A Real Catholicism. 


Religious Value Genesis. 


2. C. F. Buawer Samuel's Revenge 


Prof. ALLAN Menzies | Western Asia, 1700-1200 B.C. 
Did St. “Paul Write from Czsarea? 


SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London, 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 


of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the pcopic by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 


£ s. d. | 2 «. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 25 0 O| Members ooo eee » 1010 0 
AnuCAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents a 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
Members 10 and Journal .. 5 0 


The Subscription of Ladies a Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baxur. Money Orders 


to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tue Puniisusr, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 


Psychology and the Resurrection 
A. I. Litter | Joel. Rev. W. LanspgLt Warvie 


F. L. H. Mrutarp 


. Owen C. Wuirenouss 
Canon H. L, Hicgs ; rr. Prof. Horr W. Hoace 
14/- INTERPRETER Office, Altrincham, Manchester. 1/- 


——$—__ 


The Best 21s. Parcel of 
Stationery in the World, 


CONTAINING 
2 Reams (960 Sheets) 200 Correspondence Card; 
Note size, i 
7 x 4h. 1000 Envelopes 
1 Ream (480 Sheets) Note size, 
Duchess size | 500 Envelopes 
6 x 4}. Duchess siz 


The Charta Wove Parchment, 
(Specimen Sheets sent on application.) 


Note-Paper and Cards Plain Embossed with any two 
or three line address, and carriage paid to any 
address in the United Kingdom. 


The Guinea covers everything. 





If stamped in colour relief, 4/6 extra. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 
Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 
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ImrertaL AND Foreign Arratrs: A Revirw or Events. 
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ENGLAND'S Pert: Invasion On Starvation. By Archibald Hurd, 
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Cet axnp Saxon, Chaps. 9-11. By George Meredith. 

ALFRED DE Musser arter George Sanp. By Francis Gribble, 
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Tue Jewisu Prosiem. By G. F. Abbott. 

Water Transport orn Raw, By J. B. Firth. 
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London : CHARM AN and HAL L, Ltd 


THE QUEST. | 


Annual Subscription, 11s. net. Single Copies, post-free, 2s. 9d. 
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L. Beatrice Harpcastie, M. 
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Singleton's Dutch and Flemish Ag agg illus., 42s., for lls.; Hawkins and 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 
— ~NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
second Large Impression Now Ready. 


FRANKLIN KANE. 


“The most charming American 


in modern fiction.” STANDARD. 


FRANKLIN KANE. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, 
Author of “ Valerie Upton,” “ Amabe! Channice,” &c., 


Spectator.—* A most interesting story. Execcedingly well written.” 


Standard." A igure never to be forgotten......A most lovable personality...... 

The most charming Amevyican 10 modern fiction.” 
Manchester Guavdian.—"* A very ceful and charming comedy, simply in- 
Mar fv 


vented, subtly and delicately worked out. 


SILVERWOOL. A Tale of the North Country Fells. 
By EMILY JENKINSON. 
Glasgow Heral?,—" A strong and distinetly interesting work. ‘Silverwool’ is 
fresh and individual,” 
A STEPSON OF THE SOIL. 
By MARY J. H. SKRINE. 
Morning Leader.—"' This is a fine piece of serious, responsible fiction.” 





wow READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


ACROSS THE SAHARA. 
From Tripoli to Bornu,. By HANNS VISCHER, M.A., Political 
Service, Northern Nigeria. With a Foreword by Sir HARRY 
JOHNSTON, With Illustrations and a Map, 12s, 6d, net, 


Morning Post.—“* This faseinating book will come with a welcome sense of 
surprise to the average reader, for whom the name Sahara stands as a synonym 
for ‘the abomination of desolation,’ not *nmixed with a considerable spice of 

’ 


danger.” 
With Introduction by Lord Roberts. 


WAR AND THE ARME BLANCHE. 
By ERSKINE CIIILDERS, Author of “The Riddle of the 
Sands”; Editor of Vol. V. of “‘The Times’ History of the 
War in South Africa,” &e. 7s, 6d, net. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ A most able work, which holds the reader's attention 
from the instant opening of the vigorous bombarding cliapter by Lord Roberts, 
onward throughout the author's pages, to the conclusion.” 


A HISTORY OF THE LONDON HOSPITAL 
By E. W. MORRIS, Secretary of the Hospital, With 
Jilustrations, 63, net, 

Evening Standard, —“* Well written and thoroughly interesting.” 


MISS LOANE’S NEW BOOK. 
NEIGHBOURS AND FRIENDS. 
By M. LOANE, Author of “ An Englishmans Castle,” “The 
Queen's Poor.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


Spectator.—‘' Miss Loane confirms the teachings of the best thinkers in the 
seience of exchange. Henee the superlative value of her books. But if Miss 
Loane’s books are remarkable from the practical side, they are hardly less 
remarkable from the literary.” 


A SUMMER ON THE CANADIAN PRAIRIE 
By GEORGINA BINNIB CLARK. With Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 6s. 

_Daity Mail.“ Miss Clark tells the story of two English girls’ first visit to 

ee | amma and reality of touch that make it more readable than 


AN ENGLISH STUDENT’S WANDER- 
YEAR IN AMERICA, 
By A. G. BOWDEN-SMITH. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—* Readers of Mr, Henry James’s ‘American Scene’ and 
Mr. H. G. Wells's book on the States will do well to follow them up by this 
most instructive and stimulating volume. Its perusal will enable English people 
to form a better view of the country than most of them have at present.” 


VOLUME tl. 

A CENTURY OF EMPIRE, 1801-1900. 
By the Right. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., P.C., 
Author of the “Life of Wellington,” &, With Photogravure 
Portraits, 14s, net each vol. (To be completed in 3 vols.) 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


| OOKB—Who' 8 Who and Year Book, 1909, 2 vols., 4s. 6d., 
8. net; Yellow Book, 13 vols.,42s. Catalogues free. Always 
ete ilustrated hy Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Phis Old 
. ae ‘ante free. Ev hing that’s a book supplied, State 

wants. HOLLAND BROS,, 21 John Bright Strect, Birmingham. 





Macmillan’s New Books. 


The Life of William Thomson, Baron 
Kelvin of Largs. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. 
With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Ilustra- 
tions, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 





Administrative Problems of British 
India, By JOSEPH CHAILLEY, Member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. Translated by Sir WILLIAM MEYER, 
K.C.1.E. Svo, 10a. net. 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ The book is full of suggestions which have a special 
point and value at the present moment.” 


The Gates of India. Being an Historical 
Narrative. By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.LE., C.B., D.Sc. With Maps, 8vo, 10s. net. 


_ WAR OFFICE TIMES.—“ The geography and ¢ 1 condition of those 
interesting countries which adjoin the frontiers of the Indian Empire, Thibet, 
Afghanistan, and Baluchistan, are, even at the present time, imperfect!y known. 
conn It deals not only with present conditions but with past explorations, sums 
up, in fact, all available information......\This volume will, we believe, long be 
considered a text-book on the interesting countries with which it deals.’ 


A Certain Phase of Lithography. A Lecture 
on a New Method of Work in Lithography. By Sir HUBERT 
VON HERKOMER, C.V.O., B.A. ith a Lithographic 
Frontispiece, bound in parchment, Medium 4to, 15s. net. 


New Novel by WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
A Modern Chronicle. By Wisston Cuuncumn, 


Author of “ Richard Carvel,” “The Crisis,” &c. Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [April 8th. 
A modern love-story with the scenes laid chiefly in New York. 


Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their 
Background. By Professor M. W. MacCALLUM, M.A,, 
LL.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ There is very much that is fresh and stimulating in this 
admirable book.” 


























Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. By 
D. G. HOGARTH, Author of “A Wandering Scholar,” &c. 
With 40 Dlustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 
and his Companions, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

OXFORD MAGAZINE.—“ One of the most entertaining and instructive books 
which have appeared [or a long time.” 

Papuan Fairy Tales. By Amur Ker. Iilus- 
trated, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—* Miss Annie Ker deserves well of all students of folk-lore 

—and indeed of general readera who in their reading are studious only of their 

entertainment— with this delightful book.” 











ANTI MIAX. An Essay in Isometry. By 
R. J. WALKER. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 

ATHEN ZUM.—“ A plessure to read because of the clear way in which every 
point is set forth. Space is never spared; full quotation makes it possible to 
follow the argument without the distraction of referring to the texts of the 
authors cited. For this boon every reader will be sincerely grateful.” 








The Synoptic Gospels. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and a Commentary, by C. G. MONTEFIORE, together 
with a Series of Additional Notes by I. ABRAHAMS. In 
Three Volumes. Vols. I. and IT., 8vo, 18s. net. 


SECOND IMPAESSION. 


The Faith and Modern Thought. Six 
Lectures, By WILLIAM TEMPLE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CURISTIAN COMMONWEALTH.—" We have much pleasure and confidence 
in recommending this hook, and hope that it may fall into the bands of many 
believers as well as unbelievers.” 


Religion in the Making. A Study in Biblical 
Sociology. By Professor SAMUEL G. SMITH, D.D. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 


Day in Court; or, The Subtle Arts of 
reat Advocates. By FRANCIS L. WELLMAN, 

Author of “The Art of Cross-Examination.” Medium 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

















= 


It Germany 
were Called to War. 


How a million soldiers would 
be placed in the field within a 
week. By George von Skal. 


A notable article by an expert on the completeness of 
Germany’s plans for the rapid mobilisation of her army in 
time of war, accompanied by many interesting photographs, 


One of 17 entertaining Articles 
and Stories in the APRiU, 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, _ price ts. 44, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


GATHORNE HARDY 
FIRST EARL OF CRANBROOK. 
A Memoir. 

With Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. 
Edited by the Hon. ALFRED E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 


** These two volumes are of intense interest.’"—Morning Post, 

“ An invaluable contribution to Victorian history.’’— World, 

* His son, who has edited the Memoir, has perfomtned his task wonderfully 
weil.’’— Manchester Guardian, 

“Tt is diffeult to exaggerate the value of this memoir of one of Disraeli’s 
most trusted lieutenants.’’—Globe. 

“One lays down the book with the feeling that here was a really great man— 
a man by no means without his faults, but loyal, unselfish, sound to the core.” 

—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s simple and admirable biography.......To students of 
modern politics both volumes contain much interesting material set forth in a 
simple and lucid manner.”— Daily Chronicle, 


THE HISTORY OF THE IRISH 
PARLIAMENTARY PARTY 


FROM 1870 TO 1890. 
By FRANK HUGH O’DONNELL. 


With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 

“A valuable contribution to history.”—Evening Standard, 

* A book that ¢ hrows a flood of light on much that has been obscure, and the 
shrewdness and cleverness of the work are undeniable."’"—Western Daily Press. 

“Will be read with much interest by every section of politicians, whether 
they agree with him or not. No one knows the subject better. 
—Beifast Newsletter. 

“Indeed, this is a work that no Englishman can afford to neglect at the 
present time. It is a merciless indictment of the Irish Parliamentary Party by 
one wh» himself was among the Irish ‘Old Guard,"..... He writes well; he can 
use words like a whip-lash; and much of his story is of the highest historical 
and political interest. "Daily Mail, 


Tales of Bengal. “By S. B. BANER JEA. Tidited 
by FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, Indian Civil Service (Retired). 
Crown §Svo, 3s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

“Mr. Banerjea’s modest collection of stories is unusually welcome, because 
he has broken away from convention. Every one who knows anything of rural 

India will rec guise that they are a direct transcript from life, set down simply 

and without affectation or an undue straining after Western models but they 

shed a clear and even vivid light upon the peasantry of Benga Mr. Skrine’s 
introduction is an admirable and compact survey of Bengal Listory and condi- 
tions.’’—Times. 





With Portraits and Dlustrations. 











The Political ‘History of England. 
VOLUME VIII. NOW READY. 

FROM T31E RESTORATION TO THE DEATH OF WILLIAM III. 
(4660-1702). By RICHARD LODGE, M.A., Professor of History in the 
University of Fdinburgh. With 2 Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

** The volume is a work of learning, judgmeat, and finality—so far as anything 
in historiography can be final."’"—Outlook. 

“An eble, vigorous, and clear-sighted history of a difficult period, with a 
chapter on the literary and scientific work of the time.’’—Scotsman, 

*.* Vols. I., IL, TIL, 1V., V., VIL, VIIL, IX., X., XI., and XII, are now 
ready, and Vol, VI. is in the press, 7s. 6d. net each. 

(T he imland postage of each volume is 5d. ) 


East London Visions, By O' DERMID Ww. LAWLER. 
Crowa &vo, 63, ne (Inland postage 44.) 
“To all readers of real literary taste we can conf fidently say that they will 
find a joy in this volame of ‘ East London Visious '"—and a lasting joy, for the 
work once read wi ui uot easi ly allow itse olf to be forgotten.’ "—Daily Telegraph, 


A Study of the Drama. By Branver 
MATTHEWS, Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia University. 
With 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 44.) 

“ Ho has profound insight into the spirit of his subject, as well as a com- 

yendious knowledge of its letter, and his book may be commended to the 

attention of all who want to write plays as well as all who want to discuss them 
ntelligently when they ¢ are e writter on.” "Observer. 


English as we Speak it in Ireland. 
By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

In this book the Irish dialect of the English language is for the first 

dime subjected to detailed analysis and systematic classification. There 

ts besides a great number of words and phrases in use all through 

Ireland, for which Dr. Joyce ivas been collecting materials for more than 


fwen'y years. 


LONGMARS, GRE EN & 69 











39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERA AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
Ld BLARLES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphie Address: Booxmen, Loypox. Codes: Usicopzy and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cewrrax 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marvarm 3601), W., LONDON. 


] OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Ola Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Ibooks Ulustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 
Coloured Engravings, Autograph Le tters, ke. Any quantity for immediate cash, 
Luyers sent any distance.—HECTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 








HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE 


April Number Now Ready, 


SOME PRE-RAPHAELITE REMINISCENCES 

By Ford Madox Hueffer 
TIDES IN THE SOLID EARTH 

By Prof. Oscar Hecker 
THE LAND OF 0G _=siBy Dr. Ellsworth Huntingdon 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN WESLEY 
By Nehemiah Curnock 
Complete Stories by— 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
MARJORIE BOWEN, 


MARIE VAN VORST, &c. 


Serial Story by the Author of “The Inner Shrine: 
iitustrated throughout by 
WM. HATHERELL, R.I. HOWARD PYLE, 
WALTER TAYLOR, E. SHIPPEN GREEN, 
&c., &c. 





Miscellaneous Publications. 


IN AFTER DAYS: 


Thoughts on the Future Life. 

Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

A remarkable book on the subject of life after death bya 
group of eminent writers and thinkers:—HENRY JAMES, 
W. D. HOWELLS, JULIA WARD HOWE, JOHN 
BIGELOW, H. M. ALDEN, E. 8S. PHELPS, W. E. 
THOMSON, M.D., GUGLIELMO FERRERO, and T. W. 
HIGGINSON, 


MODERN SOCIALISM : 


As Set Forth by Socialists in their Specches, Writings, 
and Programmes, 

New Edition, paper, 1s. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 
Notes, &c., by R. C. K. ENSOR. 


An authoritative statement of the ultimate objects and immediate demands 
of the Socialist bodies throughout the world. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN 
COLORADO. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. By H. M. SUMNER, Ph.D. 


Gives a reliable answer to nearly every question regarding the working of 
woman suffrage. 


CRETE, THE FORERUNNER OF 
GREECE. 


By 0. H. HAWES, M.A., and H. BOYD HAWES, M.A. Maps 
Plans, &c., cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

* Original research of great importance.””—Times, 

“A fascinating story.” —Evening Standard, 


DIAMONDS. 


Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
WILLIAM CROOKES, LL.D. 
“In clear, terse language describes how diamonds occur in nature, and how 


they are artificially manufactured. <A story of great interest.” 
° ’ od —Manchester Guardian. 


ROMAN LAW IN MEDIAVAL 
EUROPE. 


By PAUL VINOGRADOFF, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
8s. 6d. net. 


win really y tapers and napestive matey, which no student of history «8 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


With Introduction, 


leather, 3s. 6d. net. By Sir 


leather, 
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SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD—NEW BOOKS 








MARTIN HAILE LIFE OF REGINALD POLE ny a a 





With 8 Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 


* An admirable picture......a valuable piece of historical biography.”—Merning Leader. 
* This biography all thr: sugh is a fine study, and a notable addition to the literature of 
bi raphy.”’-—Freeman’s Journal. 
is is a handsome and elaborate volume.’’— Manchester Gvardian, 
** An excellent book, based on a first-hand Pe with the documents, some of which 
are here utilised for the first time. It gives a vivid and most faithful pieture of the last 
Archbishop of Canterbury who acknowledged the Seo of Rome,.”’— Daily Chronicle. 


LEONCE BENEDITE GREAT PAINTERS OF THE XIXru 
- CENTURY AND THEIR PAINTINGS 


With 400 Illustrations and 13 Coloured Plates, demy 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top. 

Ready Seenetintcly, M., Léonce Bénédite is Keeper of the Luxembourg. His volume covers 
the whole ground of European paintings of the last century. No such history (profusely 
illustrated) of Artin the ninetcenth century as is contained in this book has yet been published, 


FOUR _FIRST-RATE WORKS OF _FICTION 


os JOHN BRANDANE MY LADY OF AROS A Tale of Mail and the Macleans 


“ Mr. Brandane’s story is a notable first performance, and among the best of Highland novels.’ 
— Glasjow ‘yer News, 

“ He is to be congratulate ed on having yusius ed a ream full of stirring adventures.”’—S 

“ Stovenson come back to us.’’—Dundee Advertisei 


L. M. MONTGOMERY ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


75th Thousand. “ Destined to live as long as ‘ Ahce in Wonderland.’ "— World. 


ANNE OF AVONLEA With Coloured Frontispiece. 


S5th Thousand. “Continues the etory of ‘Anne of Green Gables’ with conspicuous 


success.”’—Scolsmen, 


. SUSAN GLASPELL THE GLORY OF THE CONQUERED 
Second Engiish Impression. ‘The Story of a » Great Love. 


*“ Well and powerfully written.’ *—Spectator, “* Remarkable.”— Westminster Gazette. “Great.” 
ae Congregationalist, “* Sing euinly fine.”"—Church Times, “ Brave and noble.’"—Ledy, 

















J. ST. LOE STRACHEY THE PRACTICAL WISDOM OF THE BIBLE 


In cloth, and leather. 
- “It would be difficult to find a better ‘ religious book’ for hard-headed men of business and of 
leisure.’’—Iniernational Journal of Apocrypha, 

iii 5 
LAY SERMONS FROM “THE SPECTATOR’ 
By M.C. E. With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY., Cr, 8vo, cloth gilt. 
This is a collection of some of the excellent broad-minded articles which appear from time to 
time in the Spectater. 
“ Few readers of these ‘Sermons’ will differ from Mr. Strachey's estimate of them that they 


are a sincere and reverent effort to bring home Gospe) truths to the hearts of men. 
* Delightfal.’’"—Daily News, — West minster Garette, 


AGNES LEATHES THE KINGDOM WITHIN. Being Teaching for Our Day 
Recorded exclusively by St. Luke. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
** A book that should find many readers,”"— Pall Mali Gazette, 


J. A. RIVINGTON, M.A, HOW TO TEACH AND CATECHISE. A Pilea for 
iat Methods in the Religious Instruction of Children. Cr. Svo 
eloth gilt. 

ERIC_ PARKER IN WIND AND WILD. (Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 


' “A charming series of outdoor essays whic h Mr. Parker has republished chiefly from the 
Spectator recalls Richard Jefferies at his best unfailingly delightful.""— World 


| J. A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. PITMAN’S PUBLIC MAN’S GUIDE. A Handbook for 
all who Take an Interest in Questions of the Day. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 444 pp. 
“Complete as well as correct.’’"— Spectator, 








=" oe 















































HELEN _ZIMMERN ITALY OF THE ITALIANS 1 
E. HARRISON BARKER FRANCE OF THE FRENCH Ritimdiatis as 
MRS. VILLIERS-WARDELL SPAIN OF THE SPANISH Bacdekey to the 
FRANK WEBB SWITZERLAND OF THE SWISS eet 
ROBERT M. BERRY GERMANY OF THE GERMANS. [i5:)} eat ren 
Other Volumes in Preparation. J 
W._H. HUTTON, B.D. Editor of MAKERS OF NATIONAL HISTORY SERIES > 
L. B. RADFORD. DD. E€ARDINAL BEAUFORT “A clcar, flowing, animated, and readable narrative.” 
ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH. + Beiliantly written.""—Movning Leeder, 
W. M. KENNEDY, B.A. ARCHBISHOP PARKER * A remarkable book.”"—-Guardian, 
EDWARD SALMON GENERAL WOLFE * Brilliantly wr-tten.”—Naval and Military Record, 
H.C. BEECHING, D.Lit. FRANCiS ATTERBURY “Most valuable book.” —Guardian, 
LAURENCE STRATFORD, B.A. EDWARD THE FOURTH Ready Immediately, 





— 


Other Volumes in the Sevies in Preparation. 
ALL RED SERIES. With Many Illustrations, Maps, &c.:— 








HON. B. R. WISE THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA ditt atin 
SIR_A. P. DOUGLAS, Bt, THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND in preparation 
CHAS. EMANUEL, M.A., and HOW TO CHOOSE A HOUSE. How to Take and Keep it. 





Cheap Edition, Cr. 8vo, cloth. “A very handy book.”’—Erening Standard, 
E. M. JOSEPH, A.R.1.B.A. 


E. B. JOHNSTONE THE ABC OF POULTRY. Cheap Etdition, Cr. 8vo, cloth. 














PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUSES OF ANY OF THE ABOVE BOOKS AND ALSO ASK FOR A 
COPY OF “THE BOOMSHELF” A PERIODICAL OF CURRENT LITERATURE GRATIS AND POST-FREE, 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 1 Amen Corner, London, 


21/-t 
Portage 
6d, 


10,6t 


Postage 
7d, 


6/- 
Postage 
4d, 


2 Gt 
3 6t 


Postage 
ed, 


5/-t 


Postage 
" 


3,/6t 


Postave 
4d, 


2 6t 


Postacze 
3d, 


5 -+ 


Postase 
1, 


3 Gt 


Postage 


Each 
6/-+ 


Postage 


Each 
3/6t 
Postage 
4, 


Buc h 
7/6t 
Postage 
1/-t 
Postage 
od, 


1/-+ 


Postare Sl, 


E.C. 
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Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
NEW NOVEL. 


READY APRIL IIth. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WITH A FRONTISPIECE BY ALBERT STERNER 
and Two Landscape Illustrations. 


CANADIAN 
BORN 


BY 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘ David Grieve,” 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” &c. 


OTHER NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE WILD HEART. M. E. Francis. 


COUNTRY LIFE.—“ Mrs. Blundell's hand loses none of its cunning as 
time goes on. Her new book deals with stronger and stranger themes than 
those that usually attract her, and she engages with them in the same 
sure way and with the same sincerity and success.” 


A NEWMARKET SQUIRE. Edward H. Cooper. 

REFEREE.—“ Novels about racing written by men with a knowledge of 

the subject are exceedingly rare. This is one of them......Scenes on the 

course and on the Heath are vividly sketched ; the characters have vitality ; 
the children, as in all Mr. Cooper's books, are delightful.”’ 


EVE IN EARNEST. John Barnett. 


GENTLEWOMAN.—“ Eve is a real woman, and anybody who particularly 
—— a clever study of woman as she really is should make a point 
of procuring the book.” 


BETTY CAREW. 





Katharine Tynan. 








READY APRIL 5th.—Small crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE ODES OF HORACE. 


Rendered into English, with other Verses and Translations, 
by FRANCIS LAW LATHAM, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. 





ON APRIL 11th.—With 6 Photogravure Portraits, small demy 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. 
CHARLES PHILIP YORKE, FOURTH 


EARL OF HARDWICKE. 
By LADY BIDDULPH OF LEDBURY. 





With a Coloured Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 10a. 6d. net, 


SKETCHES AND SNAPSHOTS. 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL, Author of “ Collections 
and Recollections,” “An Onlooker’s Note-Book,” “ Social 
Silhouettes,” &c. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Russell ranges over a great variety of themes, 
touches upon a large number of personalities, always interests 
tion, light anecdotes, and good stories will be found throughout,” 


SECOND EDITION. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net, 


FIFTY YEARS OF NEW JAPAN. 
Compiled by COUNT SHIGENOBU OKUMA, late Prime 
Minister of Japan and Minister for Foreign Affairs, and others, 
Edited by MARCUS B. HUISH, Vice-Chairman of the Japan 
Society. 

SPECTATOR.—“ This work is the most authoritative that has ever been 
published in English on the progress of modern Japan. What chiefly strikes 
us throughout is the moderateness, the cool-headedness, and the reasoned 
optimism of the writers.” 








With a Portrait, small demy 8vo, 103, 6d. net, 


PASCAL. 
By VISCOUNT ST. CYRES, Author of “Frangois de 
Fénelon,” &e. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Well studied in the facts of Pascal's biography, which it sets 


out in a narrative always both pointed and graceful, and lucid in its exposition 
of theological and philosophical positions.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


5 





ROUTLEDGE’S NEW LIST 


EDWARD BULWER, FIRST BARON 

LYTTON : a Social, Personal, and Political Monograph, RB, 

T. H. Escorr. With Engraved Portrait, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 2 
“Mr. Escott has admitted us with ampl dot : a 

intimacy with those who s the life ae) ‘an a Fale iaateation to an 

book is exceedingly pleasant reading.”"—Academy, March 4th, 1910, wer. The 


THE PRUSSIAN CADET: Letters from a Cady 
to his Mother. Translated from the German by W. D lo 
Litt.D., M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. . 

Affords an intimate view of the inner life of the German Army, 


THOUSANDS OF COPIES ALREADY SOLD. 


EVERY MAN’S CYCLOPZEDIA. Edited from 
the Works of Specialists, By ARNOLD VILLIERs, 8yo, cloth 
8s. 6d. net. 

“* The aim of the work, to present in a single volume, at price 
most compendious t of knowledge ever oieenll aon i = 

— — 4 = = at - Fr. A genre an examination of 

the volume. certainly one e cheapest three- -si ¥ 

han heft the yoous.”.Otell Borvies Gascite. ae 

“ A feat upon which the editor and compilers may be congratulated,” 
—Wesiminster Gazetts, 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING’S COMPLETE 


WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE. Eiited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by A. HAMILTON THoMPsoy, MA 
8vo, 6s. 


SAINTE-BEUVE : Causeries du Lundi. Translated 
by Prof. E. V. TRECHMANN. Series L-ViI. Pott 8yo, cloth, 
1s. net ; leather, 1s. 6d. net ; lambskin, 2s. net. 

[New Universal Lib. 
The remarkable success which this series of translations of the 
———— " has achioved has induced the Publishers to hasten its mteof 
produc 5 


SOCIAL ENGLAND IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY : Study of the Effects of Economic Conditions 
By A. Abra, D.Sc., B.A. 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 

“* There is something really pleasurable in the consideration of a first-clag 
piece of historical research, and that pleasure can be derived from a perusal of 
this well-thought-out and well-written investigation. Redolent of labour and 
exact knowledge.'’—Contemporary Review, 


A JEWISH BOOK ON CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 


THE SYNAGOGUE AND THE CHURCH: 


Being a Contribution to the Apologetics of Judaism, By 
PauL GoopMAN. 6s. net. 
“The best contribution we possess on the subject.""—Jewish Chronicle, 
“This ‘Contribution to the Apologetics of Judaism’ is an able book. Mz, 
Goodman, whether he attacks or defends—and his tactics are mainly of the 
offensive kind—shows great skill. He is a master of his subject, and we have 
no reason to complain of his tone and temper. He hits hard, but he hits fairly, 
There is much in what he says which a Christian may profitably lay to heart’ 
—Spectater, 


THE THREE BEST COUNTRY BOOKS, 


Each Illustrated with a gallery of magnificent Coloured 
Plates and many Text Cuts, 8vo, 7s. 6d, net ; half-moroceo, 
gilt, 10s. 6d, net. 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 


By Rev. ©. A 
Jennys. Edited by CLARENCK ELLIOTT. With 268 Coloured 
Figures (92 Plates) by E. N. GWATKIN, and 245 Text Cuts. 
[15th Thousand, 


BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 3 
Rev. C. A. Jouxs. Edited by J. A. Owen. With 311 Coloured 
Figures (64 Plates) by WILLIAM Foster, M.B.O.U. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. By W. Ecmont Kigsy. With 
1,646 Coloured Figures (70 Plates), illustrating all the larger 
Lepidoptera, many Caterpillars and Chrysalides, and 4 Plates 
of Microlepidoptera, and Indexes (70 columns). 


BOOKS THAT MARKED EPOCHS. 


A New Series of Epoch-making 
Works, each Edited by a Specialist. 
Feap. 8vo, quarter-bound, gilt, elegant; special title-pages and 
end-papers, each 2s, 6d. net. 


1. ARISTOTLE.—NICO-, 6. MARCUS AURELIUS. 
MACHEAN ETHICS. Trans- MEDITATIONS. Translated 
lated by D. P. Cuase. Edited by by G. Lone. Introduction y 
J. M. Mircnett. Introduction by Matrurew ARNOLD, 


Geores Henri Lewes. 

BACON.—ESSAYS.| 7. MILL. — ON LIBERTY. 

Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. Introduction by Prof. A. Sst 
: Pruseie-Partisox, LL.D. 


BLAKE.—POEMS. 
. RUSKIN.—SEVEN 


3. 
Edited by W. B. Years. 4 
_- . LAMPS OF ARCHIT 
4. COMTE.—POSITIVISM. | LAMPS OF ARCHI 


Introduction by Freperio Harat- Mernewt. 


SON. 
. LESSING. —LAOCOON. |9. SEELEY. — EGCCE 
HOMO. Introduction by Ber 


Translated and Edited by Sir 
BRosert Pueitiimors. J. Epwix Opeers, M.A. 


SPRING LIST ON APPLICATION. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Lt, 
68-74 CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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LORD LOVELAND D 


MESSRS. METHUEN HAVE JUST PUBLISHED A DELIGHTFUL BOOK ENTITLED 






ISCOVERS AMERICA 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 
Authors of “The Lightning Conductor.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
° A oarnleg ot Te of international love and manners.”—Scotsman. ‘A skilful, pleasant, lively story.”—Morning Leader. 


of 


th-street and the woes of the players show these authors at their best.""— Daily Chronicle. 


I WILL MAINTAIN 


By MARJORIE BOWEN 


Author of “The Viper of 


Milan.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 


“ound, solid, and thoroughly interesting historical romance. Old and young will delight in this fine piece of work.”—Daily Telegraph, 


«A most remarkable contribution to historical fiction.’’—-Standard. 


“Jt is throughout written on a high level ; it touches the heart; it has passages of unforced pathos, of sweetness, of power.”’—Daily Chronicle, 


STORM AND 


By H. C. 
Author of “The God of 
Jt is a brave tale, written with immense spirit and great skill.”-—Daily Te 


TREASURE 


BAILEY 
Clay.” Crown &vo, 6s. 
ph. 


legra: 
“A remarkably good tale, full of life and colour, and a very pretty humour.’’—Daily Mail, 


“Brightly written, intensely vivacious, moet attractive.’’—Manchester Courie 
“Every page of this book is indubitably alive.”—Morning Leader. 


on 


© Here ia realism for you—personages and oc currences starting into life out of a virile style that makes words to thrill and glow.” — Dundee Advertiser. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
A HISTORY OF BIRDS. By W.P. Pycrarr. With 


an Introduction by Sir RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.R.8S. With 2 Hlus- 
trations in Colour by G. E. Lopex, and many others, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 
net. [Animal Life. 
This volume forms the second of a series of four, to be entitled “* Animal 
Life,” the aim of which is to furnish a graphic history of all that pertains to 
animal life in relation to the external world, 


FAMOUS BLUE-STOCKINGS. By Erner R. Wueerer. 
With 16 Iiustrat:ons, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 
The author has sought to reconstruct the Salons of the most famous Blue- 
Btocking hostesses rs. Montagu, Mrs, Thrale, and Mrs. Vesey—and to 
present a living group of their guests. 


ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY. By D. J. MEDLEY, M.A. Crown 6ro, 


LANDMARKS IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE, By the 
Hon. MAURICE BARING. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“There has not appeared a book more discriminating, more full of definite 
information, more replete with critical acumen, since ‘Le Roman Russe’ in 
1888.""—Daily Telegraph. 

“No other observer of Russia and her people writes so well on the subject as 
Er. Baring.” — Glebe. 

“Mr. Baring’s qualities are those of the Russians he writes about, and he has 
caught the real Russian mood and spirit,’’— Observer. 


ART AND LIFE. By T. Srurce Moorr. With 8 
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